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The Worship of Bad Plays. 


By CLEMENT ScOTT. 


mit LiL, who take a sincere interest in the drama, must have 

K observed, with something like alarm, a tendency in recent 

years to make the stage a pulpit and a platform instead 

of a place of legitimite and general amusement. It is 

assumed on very insufficient evidence that literature is 

divorced from the drama. This is the common cant of 

the superior young person. It is argued that the Philistines hold 

possession of the stalls. The superfine young gentlemen of to-day 

try to din into our ears that our dramatic system is all wrong, that 

conventionality is throttling the poor old drama, that all our plays 

are constructed, and arranged, on a false system, and that the day of 

a dramatic revolution is at hand. We are told that the people who 

go to the play don’t want to be amused or interested—they want to 

be instructed. In the future they are not to be stimulated, but talked 

at. The theatre is not to be a reaction and a relief from the worries 

of the day, but an aggravation of its argumentative horrors. 

Unquestionably the experiment announced by Mr. Beerbohm Tree 

of a series of “ Unpopular Mondays” at the Haymarket delighted the 

active, earnest, and energetic revolutionists. Here was a chance of 

seeing all the plays that had been buried for years at the dictation of 

the vain and muddle-headed managers of the old school. The light 
would dawn at last ; the new era would begin. 

With characteristic energy and independence the Haymarket 
manager started the series with a play that was supposed to be the 
béte-nvire of managers. At last “Beau Austin,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson and W. E. Henley, was to smell the footlights. It had 
been offered to many managers, including Mr. Henry Irving, and 
apparently rejected by all. Doubtless they all admired its litera- 

‘ture, but doubted its staying power. Among the enthusiastic 
admirers of “ Beau Austin ” were Mr. George Moore and Mr. William 
Archer. On them had been conferred the privilege of reading this 
masterpiece. Mr. George Moore rushed into print and asked with tears 
in his voice when “ Beau Austin ” was to be produced; Mr William 
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Archer, loyal and true to the Editor of the Scots Observer—a con- 
verted Irvingite, who thinks that no one but a born idiot could praise 
“ Ravenswood ” at the Lyceum—read “ Beau Austin,” delighted in it, 
and very generously, according to his own showing, tried to get it 
acted. He had a strong opinion, and in that opinion he was sincere. 

But I question if many playgoers who saw “ Beau Austin” on the 
occasion of its first production could have conceived it possible that 
a critic and authority usually so temperate, so judicial, and so un- 
emotional, could have been led away—obviously with sincerity—to 
place “ Beau Austin” on such a pinnacle of fame. Mr. Archer very 
candidly tells us that he was prejudiced in favour of “ Beau Austin.” 
He admits having read the play cursorily five years ago, and it is 
obvious that the perusal of the play must have created a stronger 
impression than he imagined, for he seemed in the case of “ Beau 
Austin” to be sounding the war-hoop, and to be raising the cry of 
Stevenson and Henley to the rescue as recently he 1aised the cry of 
Ibsen to the front. 

Did anyone ever hear such praise as this from William Archer :— 


“IT was prepared for, I had braced myself te accept the said starting point. 
While on the other hand the classic simplicity and symmetry of the action, the 
poignancy of the emotional process, the incomparable grace and subtlety of the 
style, all came upon me with the vividness of new sensations. Believe me or not 
as you please the play gripped meso that I felt the entr’actes a positive nuisance. 
They invited me to exchange greetings with an old friend returned only a few 
hours before, from three years’ voyaging east of the sun and west of the moon. 
But I would much rather have remained in my seat and kept the illusion 
unbroken ; not that I loved—less, but that I loved ‘Beau Austin’ more.” 


Or again— 

“ What a keen and unaccustomed joy it was to hear such finely chased prose 
spoken on the English stage. I should not be surprised if this scene were to 
make ‘Beau Austin’ a stage classic. No actor or actress of any literary 


intelligence but will long for an opportunity to give his or her reading of this 
noble passage.” 


Or again— 


“T shall always reckon that Monday evening among the most remarkable of 
my theatrical experiences.” 


Or again— 


“Tt was a play of incontestable literary interest by two of the finest craftsmen 
of our time both in prose and verse.” 


Or again— 


“ A better made play (in the best sense of the phrase) it would be difficult to 
cite.” 


And finally - 


“In short Mr. Tree could not have launched his new enterprise more 
judiciously. People who care only for the violent delights of melodrama will 
probably condemn ‘ Beau Austin,’ as they would ‘Le Chandelier,’ or ‘On ne 
Badine pas avec L’Amour.’ Those on the other hand who are athirst for more 
delicate and complex sensations than the English stage is wont to afford, will 
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make a point of waiting on the ‘ Beau’ at their earliest opportunity. And they 
are to be numbered I believe by thousands.” 

Whew! whew! Mr. Archer, you positively take my breath away. 
I don’t quite know whether I am on my head or my heels. Why 
they used to accuse me of gush, as they politely called it, and ex- 
aggeration, but you have fairly beaten me at my own game of 
lawful enthusiasm, without which the stage and players must die. 
What do you say? Robert Louis Stevenson and W. E. Henley are 
two of the finest craftemen in their line in prose or verse? The 
author of the prologue to “Beau Austin” with its unscannable 
lines the finest craftsmen in verse! Which of the two is it, Mr. 
Archer, I beg you to tell me, who reminds you of Alfred de Musset ? 
What is the passage in the new play that can hold a candle to 
“ Le Chandelier ” or “On ne Badine pas.” A stage classic is to be 
the future triumph for “ Beau Austin” is it? A better made play 
it would be difficult to cite! Ye Gods! and Mr. William Archer 
has read nearly every play ever written since the days of Shakes- 
peare and long before he was born. In a!! the range of Mr. Archer’s 
wide experience, he cannot quote a better made play than “ Beau 
Austin.” Well, I have heard of the clannishness of Scotsmen, but 
this beats cock-fighting. 

But why not, dear friend Archer, with all your love of literature 
and the modern Athens, why not praise this unexampled masterpiece 
without “contemning” the “ violent delights of melodrama.” Why 
imagine, as the superfine school continually does, that melodrama is 
the only fare that the British public loves; nay, the only fare that is 
placed upon the dramatic dinner table. Only the other day, dear Mr. 
Archer, you praised Mr. Carton’s “Sunlight and Shadow,” and I do 
not think you would endorse the opinion of one of your friends who 
called it “ sentimental cat lap.” I don’t think yon wholly objected 
to the “Middleman,” or “Judah,” or “The Profligate,” and you 
and I don’t think that one of these plays could be classed among 
the “violent delights of melodrama.” There are no violent melo- 
dramatic delights in “A Pair of Spectacles,” a charmingly written 
play that is drawing crowded houses to the Garrick. Is it just to 
assume that the whole playgoing world is to be branded with 
Philistinism because it cannot accept “ Beau Austin” as a stage 
classic, or will not compare its authors with Alfred de Musset ? Is it 
honest, is it straightforward to imply, as the superfine and superior 
person does constantly imply, that hundreds of excellent dramatists 
who have worked successfully for the stage since the Robertson 
revival are necessarily devoid of literary taste and faculty because 
they have not written bocks or poems ? 

Luckily, Mr. Archer, you have given me one loop-hole for escape. 
Although you indirectly institute a comparison between “ Beau 
Austin” and the masterpieces of Alfred’ de Musset ; although you 
think it will become a stage classic ; although you cannot with all 
your learning quote a better made play, not even among the store of 
your beloved Ibsen; although you think the author of “ Dr. Jekyll 
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and Mr. Hyde” and the editor of the Scots- Observer two of the 
finest craftsmen of our time in prose and verse, still you candidly 
own, by a side wind, that “the play has its faults of construction, 
of development, perhaps even of style,” which is a pretty strong 
reservation for a masterpiece and a future stage classic. 

I am sometimes told, Mr. Archer, that you and I are exact op- 
posites ; that I am impressionable, whilst you are reserved, that I am 
the advocate, whereas you are the judge. It is quite true that I had 
not the advantage of reading the play beforehand—a privilege reserved 
for yourself, Mr. George Moore, and a few others—I did not take my 
seat with my brain charged with the wit and humour and epigram of 
the “ two finest craftsmen of our time.” I had to pick upthe literary 
excellence of the play—as the general public was compelled to do— 
through the glasses of the spectators, and as you well know actors 
and actresses are not always very distinct or perfect on a first night. 
But I tell you candidly, I thought that the whole of the opening 
dialogue at the tea-table, admirable as it may be in literature, was far 
too protracted and prosy forthe stage. It worried me, whilst it evidently 
stimulated you. I was not stimulated or exhilarated, I was depresed, 
and so were dozens—and they were not fools—who sat around me. 
Now, of course, though Sheridan cannot be mentioned in the same 
breath as the author of “Beau Austin,” still he was a literary man as 
well asa dramatist. He never bored his audiences. His dialogue 
sparkles in our ears to-day, although we know it all by heart. You 
cannot cite a better made play than “ Beau Austin” ? Well, everyone 
to his tastes. I can cite a far better made play, one out of ten 
thousand better made plays. I shall be content with the “School 
for Scandal,” until I find a better modern play. 

How strange it is that our opinions should be so diametrically 
opposed on a mere technical matter alone. I wonder if “wine 
tasters” differ so absolutely as we do. Fancy, if I cracked up a 
bottle of fine claret, as °74 port, and you judged old champagne as 
Madeira. They would call one or other of us an ignoramus, would 
they not? When I remember that never-ending dialogue at the 
starting of the play, which told me nothing that I wanted to know; 
when I recall Dorothy’s spontaneous confession and her lover's 
reception of it; when I ponder over the main motive which you 
yourself condemn ; when I picture to myself the soiling of Dorothy, 
the sudden conversion of the Beau and the triviality of the last scene 
with the dumb Duke, I honestly should not be far wrong if I called 
“Beau Austin ” a very badly made play as plays go. I think I am 
pretty quick and alert to sympathetic and human interest, but I 
seldom remember to have been interested less over what you call an 
ambitious work that has a decided literary flavour in it. Now was it 
possible to have collected, in all London, a more sympathetic and in- 
telligent audience, but do you honestly think, dear Mr. Archer, that 
one-third of these would have cared to sit the play out again? I 
very much doubt it myself. 


I turn from the earnest enthusiasm of Mr. William Archer, and 
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find in The Hawk an anonymous article that goes even farther still 
in its desire to induce the public to patronise bad plays. The writer 
says :— 

“* Beau Austin,’ whether it is interesting or dull, whether it is well-written 
or ill-written, whether it draws or loses money, is, thank Heaven, a play which 
two men havs tried to write well. I don’t care if it is only a series of scenes, 
a sequence of unconsequential incidents, disconnected and crude judged as a 
dramatic work. To my mind there is a freshness and originality in every line 
that is spoken which is invigorating, and reminds one of coming out of the 
mental fog of melodrama into the breezy heights of literature. ‘Beau Austin’ 
is a play to read : a play to be read over and over again.” 

There they are at it again! The mental fog of melodrama. The 
“Beau Austinites” will not believe that comedy is ever played in 
England. They will not recognise the fact that a dramatist lives 
who has been educated beyond the School Board standard. They 
forget that even Mr. Tree, the apostle of the new superfine religion, 
the rock to which the young superior person clings, does not disdain 
melodrama, and is actually desecrating the sacred stage of the Hay- 
market with “Called Back,” and having coquetted with “ Beau 
Austin,” does not disdain the commercial aspect of affairs. But the 
recommendation that we should all go and admire “ Beau Austin ” 
because two men have tried to write well is too delicious for words. 
A burden is taken off my own soul, and I feel as if someone had 
given me absolution for my sins—it must have been “ The Village 
Priest,” Mr. Beerbohm Tree—for I know that most of the 
plays that I myself tried to write well turned out the most 
disastrous failures. Oh! how often I have tried to write well for the 
stage, and how I have been laughed at for my pains. They told me 
that my plays might be all very well to read, but they bored everyone 
to listen to them. I did not think my critics were right at the time, 
but I honestly do so now. So I took a mighty resolve, and left off 
writing for the stage altogether. I found out it was not my trade. 
I had justified myself asa critic by being a failure in art, so I stuck 
to the old calling. 

There is a natural tendency to think that a popular writer in other 
departments of literature must succeed as a dramatist. But it is not 
so. Browning and Tennyson, amongst poets, have failed as dramatists. 
It does not follow that Swinburne, who can write dramatic poems, 
would write a stage play. Thackeray and Dickens were dramatic 
enough, but they were not dramatists. Mr. Walter Besant sticks to 
his novels, and does extremely well. It is almost impossible for the 
most brilliant writer to write well for the stage who does not under- 
stand the stage. Why, then, should it be considered impossible for 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson or Mr. W. E. Henley to fail at the outset 
as dramatists because they. are said to be “two of the finest craftsmen 
of our time in prose and verse.” I don’t say that in time they will 
not write a very admirable play, but I don’t think that time has come 
yet. They do not as yet understand the stage. They have not 
studied audiences. They are new to the dramatic business. They 
are clever amateurs ! 
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But, seriously, is not a little nonsense occasionally spoken about 
the divorce of literature and the drama? 

Can it be maintained on any trustworthy evidence that literature 
and the drama are divorced when the Garrick Theatre was dedicated 
to literature, at the time that Mr. Pinero gave us his literary play, 
“The Profligate” ? Will the superior person deny to Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones the quality of literature when he reads, as he may 
read to advantage, the dialogue contained in “The Middleman” 
and “Judah”? No. Literature and the drama are lovers, and 
cannot be separated; they may have their tiffs, their misunder- 
standings, and their unhappy hours, but the course of their true 
love ever must run smooth. Amantium irae amoris integratio est. 
The quarrels of lovers are the renewal of love. I can imagine the 
drama saying to its lover literature, in the words of Judah Llewel- 
lyn, the hero recently despised by the superior person, the hero put 
on a lower scale than Master Walter, and the pinchbeck heroes of 
Sheridan Knowles :— 

“Not for every blessing in the world will I part with you; heap 
them all up—fame, riches, health, peace of mind, length of days, 
honour, friendship, every joy of body, mind, and soul that the heart 
of man can desire, put them in one scale and your love in the other, 
I will not have them, I don’t want them, I want your love, I will not 
barter you away for all the world contains.” 

And then the despised literature might answer, “Oh! but think 
what I am.” 

“You are yourself” would be the drama’s quick reply. 


“You are myself; whatever you are I will make myself, that I 
may be like you, I will deserve you, be sure. If you are evil, I will 
be evil too, so that at the last I may taste every drop of suffering 
that you taste, féel every pang, and keep your soul side by side with 
mine for ever ! 
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“‘ Antony and Cleopatra: ” 
Its Stage History. 


By WM. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


HE revival of Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra” at 

R the Princess’s, under the auspices of Mrs. Langtry, has 

once more drawn public attention to that which Coleridge 

characterized as “by far the most powerful ” of the 

Master’s historical plays. After an interval of seventeen 

years, the tragedy is once more attracting London 

audiences, and “old stagers” are, as usual, boring the younger 

playgoers—this time by dwelling upon the Antonys and the 
Cleopatras whom they have seen in the course of their career. 

The list cannot, in any case, be along one. Nor, in truth, is the 
whole stage history of the work'at all full or lengthy. “Antony 
and Cleopatra ” has never been one of the most popular of the 
Shakespearean series. It cannot have been performed frequently 
before the Restoration, for there is not a single record of any 
representation ; and after the Restoration, though Shakespeare’s 
drama was interpreted from time to time, its vogue was, for a long 
period, considerably inferior to that of “ All for Love, or the World 
Well Lost,” the tragedy which Dryden wrote on the same subject, 
and in direct imitation of the Shakespearean manner. 

A play called “ Antony and Cleopatra ” was entered on the 
Stationers’ Register, on November 20th, 1608, and it is assumed 
that this must have been the work by Shakespeare. Previous to 
this date there had been, as everybody knows, a drama called 
“Cleopatra,” founded by Samuel Daniel upon Plutarch and a French 
history of the triumvirate, and another called “ Antony,” translated 
by the Countess of Pembroke from the French of Garnier. To 
neither of these plays, however, was Shakespeare indebted: he 
went straight to Plutarch (in Nort':’s version), and built upon the 
Life of Marcus Antonius the magnificent structure that we see. 

“Antony and Cleopatra” was first printed in the folio of 1623. 
After that we do not hear of it again until January, 1759, when it 
was brought out at Drury Lane under the auspices of Garrick. “ It 
had long lain dormant,” says Davies, in his “ Miscellanies,’—*“I 
believe ever since it was first exhibited ” (whenever that may have 
been). It was revived by Garrick, according to the chronicler, 
“from his passionate desire to give the public as much of their 
admired poet as possible.” The poet was not, indeed, given in. his 
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entirety, but as “ altered” by Edward Capell — with certain 
characters omitted and various passages transposed. The play, we 
read, had “all the advantages of new scenes, habits, and other 
decorations,” and it was undeniably well cast, according to the 
standard of the time. Garrick, of course, was Antony ; Mrs. Yates, 
Cleopatra; Holland, Thyreus (to whom was allotted the description 
of Cleopatra in her barge, which is set down in the text for 
Enobarbus); Berry, Enobarbus; Fleetwood, Cesar; Wilkinson, 
Canidius; Mrs. Glen, Octavia; and so on. Nevertheless, the pro- 
duction, Davies says, “did not answer” either Garrick’s or the 
public’s expectation—perhaps -because the great actor was himself 
@ comparative failure in the piece. “It must be confessed,” we 
are told,‘ that, in Antony, he wanted one necessary accomplishment : 
his person was not sufficiently important or commanding to represent 
the part.” On the other hand, Mrs. Yates’s “ fine figure and pleas- 
ing manner of speaking were well adapted to the enchanting 
Cleopatra.” Practical result—a “ run ” of six nights only, and complete 
silence about the affair on the part of ‘Garrick’s early biographers. 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald gives only a few lines to the revival, which 
evidently made but little impression, save upon Davies, who devotes 
an interesting section of his “ Miscellanies ” to comments upon the 
play. 

From 1759 we have to leap to 1813—so far as the recorded 
representations of the tragedy are concerned. After 1759, as well 
as before it, “ All for Love ” was frequertly performed, but its 
prototype, for some not very intelligible reason, was neglected. 
At length, in 1813,“ Antony and Cleopatra ” was “put on” at 
‘Covent Garden, in a version attributed to John Philip Kemble. In 
this “acting edition” “All for Love” was largely drawn upon. 
‘The fourth act, Genest tells us, was nearly all Dryden, whose work 
was also prominent in act ii. The whole concluded with a funeral 
procession. Charles Mayne Young was the Antony, Mrs. Faucit 
the Cleopatra, Abbott the Cesar, Egerton the Enobarbus, Terry the 
Ventidius, Murray the Thyreus, and Barrymore.the Lepidus. The 
staging of the composite tragedy appears to have been well done; 
but the revival, as a whole, did not secure the popular favour, and 
it lasted for only nine nights. 

Twenty years were destined to pass before London witnessed 
another resuscitation of Shakespeare’s work. Then, again, it 
‘was “crossed” with Dryden. The locale was Drury Lane ; the time, 
November, 1833; the manager, Alfred Bunn; the leading actor, 
Macready. Bunn says nothing about the production in his “ Remi- 
niscences of the Stage.” Macready, however, has several references to 
it in his “Diary.” He was not on good terms with Bunn, and, 
moreover, was in bad health : some of his allusions, therefore, are 
rather querulous. On November 16th, he went to the theatre 
about his dress for Antony, which he “persisted, after evasion 
and delay, in seeing.” On the same day he “read Plutarch’s 
Life of Antony, and then gave a very careful reading to the 
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part itself, which is long, and I fear not effective.’ Two days 
later he mentions that he has “settled dresses for Antony, of which 
nothing was allowed to be new but a cloak” (generous manager !). 
November 19th : “ Went to rehearsal of Antony, which was in a 
very backward state, and mounted with very inappropriate scenery, 
though beautifully painted by Stanfield.” November 20th: “Read 
Antony tkrough the whole evening, and discovering many things to 
improve and bring out the effect of the part.” Next day the perform- 
ance took place; and Macveady apparently was not satisfied with 
his share in it, for on November 22nd he says he acted Antony 
better that night than on the previous one. Even then, however, the 
impersonation was, in his own opinion, “hasty, unprepared, un- 
finished.” It was submitted to the public only thrice—the shortest 
of all the “runs,” so far! The Cleopatra on each occasion was Miss 
Phillips, and the Enobarbus was Cooper. The cast, taken altogether, 
appears to have been mediocre, and the upshot proportionately de- 
pressing. 

The tragedy, it is clear, never had so much justice done to it as 
when, in October, 1849,* it was produced at Sadlers’ Wells, under the 
direction, able and enthusiastic, of Phelps. Here, for the first time, 
it was presented in its integrity, as well as (to quote Phelps’s biogra- 
pher) “ with great splendour.” “George Daniel” —the veteran 


“D. G.” of the Cumberland edition of plays—“ said it was the most 


magnificent revival that had appeared since the palmy days of the 
great and classical John Kemble.” Frederick Guest Tomlins, writ- 
ing in one of the daily papers, observed that the piece was “in all 
respects very interestingly and impressively represented and placed 
upon the stage.” The cast was “admirable,” he declared. Miss 
Glyn, the Cleopatra, “imparted singular grace, animation, warmth, 
and earnestness” to her impersonation. Phelp’s Antony was “ care- 
ful and effective” ; Henry Marston’s Pompeius, “admirable.” George 
Bennett was the Enobarbus, whom he endowed with a “ rugged honesty 
of manner.” After this, Miss Glyn starred at the Standard in 1855, with 
Henry Marston as her Antony, and the production was pronounced 
to be “one of the greatest triumphs ever known at that end of the 
town.” Twelve years later—in 1867—the play was brought out at the 
Princess’s with Miss Glyn again as the heroine, Mr. Henry Loraine 
(now playing Proculeius in Mrs. Langiry’s revival at the Princess’s), 
as the Antony, and Henry Forresteras the Cesar. I never had the 
pleasure of seeing Miss Glyn’s Cleopatra, but I can imagine that, 
though lacking in charm of face and figure and deportment, it would 
be eminently intellectual and forcible. 

I need not dwell upon the Drury Lane revival in 1873, which is 
so well within the memory of most playgoers. Here the old policy 
of “adaptation ” was resorted to, the executioner being Mr. Andrew 
Halliday—an excellent play-wright, but not quite a Shakespeare. 
He compressed the fiveacts into four, and also “ edited” the text, 








* Not 1850, as so frequently stated. 
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The scenery was by William Beverly. The Cleopatra was Miss 
Wallis, the present ruler of the Shaftesbury Theatre, who, very young 
as she then was, displayed much intelligence and some skill in her 
treatment of her difficult and arduous réle. The veteran James 
Anderson was the Antony, Cesar being played by H. Sinclair and 
Enobarbus by Jack Ryder. Miss Wallis afterwards appeared in the 
provinces in her own abbreviated version of the tragedy, with a vigor- 
ous if somewhat rugged Antony in the'person.of the late F. Clemments. 
Country audiences had previously had the privilege of witnessing 
the revivals of “Antony and Cleopatra,” promoted by -the late 
Charles Calvert—revivals in which Walter Montgomery and Miss 
Reinhardt played the leading réles. 

An accomplished writer of our time has said of “Antony and 
Cleopatra” that, in the United States, it has “failed to find favour 
with histrionic stars, and its stage history is, so far as English records 
of American undertakings are concerned, a blank.” That may be, 
but American records are a little more fruitful. From them we 
learn that the tragedy was brought out in New York in 1846, with 
George Vandenhoff and Mrs. Bland in the title parts. There is also 
a trace of it in 1859, when it was seen again in New York, with 
Eddy and Madame Ponisi in the chief characters, Mr. J. W. Howe 
as Cesar,and Mrs.G.C.Germon in the réle of Charmian. Quite lately 
the play has been produced in the theatrical metropolis of America 
with an Antony and a Cleopatra in the persons of Mr. Kyrle Bellew 
and Mrs. Brown-Potter—a handsome couple, and a picturesque, if 
little more. 

That Shakespeare’s remarkable success in the delineation of 
Cleopatra and her surroundings should have roused his successors to 
emulation is not to be wondered at. The subject, always fascinating, 
was made by Shakespeare more fascinating still. Hence, no doubt, 
the “ Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt,” of Thomas May, acted in 1626 and 
printed a few years later. Of Dryden's “ All for Love” (January, 
1677-8) I have already spoken. Davies said of it, quite truly, that its 
author, “in endeavouring to imitate his master, has excelled him- 
self.” Other writers have had the temerity to take, not only 
Shakespeare’s subject, but his title. So small a man as Sir Charles 
Sedley had the assurance so to do, producing his “Antony and 
Cleopatra” at the Duke’s Theatre in 1677. In this he had the 
valuable help of Betterton as Antony, the Cleopatra being Mrs. Mary 
Lee. Crosby, Medbourne, Sandford, Harris, Mrs. Hughes, and Mrs- 
Betterton were also in the cast. Sedley “borrowed very little” from 
Shakespeare, but “spoiled what he took.” He made Thyreus in 
love with Cleopatra, and Antony jealous of him. The two rivals 
fight for the lady, and Thyreus is killed. For the rest, the main 
lines of the tale are followed. 

The same may be said of the “Antony and Cleopatra” written in 
prose and verse by Henry Brooke (author of “ The Fool of Quality ”) 
and published with other “literary remains” in 1778. This, like 
its predecessors, is a five-act tragedy ; nor is it by any means without 
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poetic and dramatic merit. The style has sincerity and vigour : had 
Shakespeare not written, this play might have held the stage, at any 
rate, fora time ; but, after Shakespeare, why need anyone write? A 
notable feature of Brooke’s effort is the inclusion in the persone of 
Cleopatra’s two children, Alexander and Cleopatra. The short scenes 
in which these youngsters appear are not ineffective; but, alas! why 
are they allowed to call each other “Ally” and “Patty”? Mr. 
Henry Brooke can hardly have rejoiced in the possession of the 
sense of humour. 

Yet another “Antony and Cleopatra” remains to be mentioned. 
Not a tragedy this time—a farce, and a farce which smells strongly 
of a Gallic origin. The author was that prolific dramatist, Charles 
Selby ; the place of first performance, the Adelphi Theatre ; the date 
November, 1842. The scene is laid several stairs up in a lodging in 
Paris. The characters, Antony and Cleopatra—‘“a gentleman in 
town” and a grisette—live in adjoining rooms, and are separated 
only by alocked door. They discover—talking to each other, one on 
each side of the door—that they have just met at a masked ball. 
Antony is much enamoured of the unknown fair, and would fain 
penetrate into her apartment. She asks his name :— 


He; Antony. 
She: La, how very odd! I'm Cleopatra. 

He: Indeed! Extraordinary genealogical coincidence! We are bound to 
imitate our great prototypes. They had no wall between them. Let us be his- 
torically correct ere 

She: No, no, no! Historians differ. 


But there the classical allusions end. Though entitled “ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” the farce has next to nothing to do with Shakespeare. I 
will only add, for the sake of completeness, that Wright and Miss 


’ Woolgar (following Miss Murray) played in the piece, as they did in 


the sequel which Selby wrote for them under the title of “ Antony 
and Cleopatra Married and Settled.” 

Finally : “ Antony and Cleopatra” has not escaped travestie. The 
parodist was that most forgivable of sinners, Mr. Burnand, who 
called his work“ Antony and Cleopatra; or, History and Her-Story”"— 
a characteristic title. 

Of Shakespeare’s tragedy as dram. and as poetry I say nothing 
in this place, preferring to confine myself strictly to its stage 
history. The publishel criticisms on the play are legion—not the 
least interesting, I may say, being that which was contributed to this 
magazine in February and March, 1887, by Mr. H. Schiitz-Wilson. 
To that excellent essay I have much pleasure in drawing the 
attention of my readers. 
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Modern Stage Superstitions, 
By A. J. D. 


existing between Church and Stage, and the conclusion 

popularly deduced from the union of those dissimilar 

institutions is that the clerical friendship recently 

extended towards the denizens of stage-land has exer- 

cised a distinctly beneficial effect upon the theatre in 

many ways. Let this, regarded from a moral and a theo- 
logical stand point, be as it may : on such delicateand debatable ground it 
would be dangerous to trespass. It is very clear, however, that .in 
the matter of superstition the stage is still very far behind the times. 
The spread of education has swept away most of the ancient super- 
stitions which owed their origin to the ignorance and mysticism of 
the Dark Ages, and whica held until comparatively recently a 
prominent place in the minds of the community at large. Yet, 
although this same educational influence has made itself felt to an 
equal degree in the dramatic world, it certainly appears to have 
failed to exercise the same effect. This is in itself surprising ; 
but when, in addition, it is remembered that the Church has 
bestowed special attention upon the extensive and daily increasing 
community of actors and actresses, and that in spite of its teachings 
the faith in good luck, bad luck, omens, charms, and all the para- 
phenalia of superstitious belief, still prevails behind the scenes as 
extensively as of yore, the subject of this article is invested witha 
certain amount of serious interest, which deserves more than passing 
notice. 

Into the origin of the many curious superstitions which sway the 
minds and guide the actions of nine actors and actresses out of ten I 
have no intention to enter. It is sufficient for my purpose that they 
exist, and though in numerous cases it would be possible to trace 
them back to a condition closely akin to that of Pooh-Bah’s “ proto- 
plasmal primordial atomic globule,” there are one or two theatrical 
superstitions still extant so eccentric and ludicrous, that the conclu- 

_sion is irresistibly forced upon one that they owe their existence to 
the exuberant jocularity of some irrepressible humourist. 

Take, for instance, the curious notion of exorcising the evil spirit 
of bad luck by hurling fragments of coal from the stage to the 
gallery of a theatre. This curious performance was at one time also 
considered absolutely necessary before playing in a new theatre ; the 
popular idea being that a curse hung over the building—a curse of 
eo peculiar a nature that nothing but the projection of a lump of 
Silkstone or Wallsend through space would dissipate it. 
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Much importance is attached to black cats. In some theatres a 
black cat is considered the embodiment of good luck ; in others the 
appearance on the stage of a feline pet of sable hue is calculated to 
create a veritable panic. 

To a black cat is attributed the successful run of “The Private 
Secretary.” As is generally known, that play, on its original pro- 
duction, proved anything but a success, and the wiseacres viewed 
its removal from the Prince of Wales’s Theatre to the Globe with 
disapproval. The Globe, they said, is an unlucky theatre, and 
failure is certain to stare Mr. Hawtrey in the face in the course of 
a week or two at the utmost. Their gloomy predictions were not 
realised, however, for the play in its new quarters became an 
instantaneous success. Amongst the company this change was attri. 
buted to the appearance of a black cat on the stage. 

Miss Fannie Leslie some time since informed an interviewer that 
she regards black cats as very lucky when they cross the stage at 
rehearsal. 

To openan umbrella or parasol on the stage is usually looked upon 
as a proceeding calculated to result in the most terrible consequences, 
involving not only the person who performs the operation but his or 
her associates as well. The umbrella seems indeed to have a very 
bad name on the stage, for it bodes ill for all concerned if one of 
these useful articles is placed on-the prompter’s table. 

Perhaps the most popular superstition—if one may use the adjec- 
tive—is that it is unlucky to speak the “tag” of a play at rehearsal, 
Any nonsense may be spoken save the anthor’s final words, and ter- 
rible nonsense indeed is usually uttered, nonsense thoroughly cal- 
culated to frighten half-a-dozen evil sprites bent upon “ wrecking” a 
piece. 

To stumble on entering a theatre or on going on the stage is 
another omen of dreadful import, though its effects are not always 

disastrous. Mr. Toole relates an instance to this effect in his “Remi- 
niscences ”:—“ On the 9th July, 1853,” the famous comedian tells us, 
“T made my first appearance on the Edinburgh stage as Hector 
Timid in the play of ‘The Dead Shot.’ I had travelled from Dub- 
lin, and arrived in Edinburgh in the afternoon, very tired and weary. 
I put up at Milne’s Hotel in Leigh Street, and after a rehearsal went 
to bed fairly worn out. I left instructions with the landlady to call 
me and bring me a cup of tea at acertain hour which would give me 
plenty of time to get to the theatre ; but she forgot her instructions, 
and I was still sleeping soundly when a messenger arrived from the 
theatre to enquire for me. The curtain wasup. Iwasin a terrible 
fright. I sprang out of bed, dressed, rushed to the theatre, and was 
just in time to scramble upon the stage and take up mycue. Inen- 
tering, I stumbled over a mat and almost fell, and this so worried and 
upset me that throughout the whole piece I was nervons and 
wretched. Next day, however, I was agreeably surprised to find the 
critics unanimous in their praise of my acting, specially pointing ont 
how ‘appropriate to the character of Hector Timid was the uneasy 
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manner and faltering gait of the young comedian.’” In Mr. Toole’s 
case the accident proved anything but of ill-omen. 

Virtues respectively good and bad are supposed to be associated 
with the possession of a crooked back and what are vulgarly termed 
cross-eyes. Madame Patti entertains a peculiar objection to persons 
who are afflicted in the latter way—the jetiore, or “evil eye” as Italians 
term it—and Madame Sarah Bernhardt always takes good care that 
there is no cross-eyed person onthe stage when entering upon her 
nightly labours. A hunchback, on the other hand, is regarded, for 
some unknown and mysterious reason, with anything but aversion. 
Indeed to meet a hunchback is looked upon as an omen of singu- 
larly favourable import, and to touch the hunch is to insure a run 
of good luck. 

The actor who thoughtlessly whistles in his dressing-room or in the 
dressing-rooms of any of his colleagues does a terrible thing, for the 
general supposition is that the person standing nearest the door of the 
apartment is destined to be stricken with illness. That the whistling 
of Locke’s music to “ Macbeth ” is also calculated to bring the run of 
a play to an abrupt termination is also a very old superstition which 
carries much weight in the theatrical profession. 

Among minor superstitions is the fear of a yellow clarionet in the 
orchestra, and the belief in the ill-luck of peacock’s feathers, and the 
colour lavender. Cobwebs behind the scenes are regarded with an 
amount of respect closely bordering on reverence. 

Many actors and actresses have implicit faith in the lucky pro- 
perties of certain garments or special portions of their wardrobes, 
such as wigs, gloves, shoes, and other minor details, believing that the 
wearing of them will ensure a favourable reception at the hands of 
their audience, and—who knows—perhaps glowing criticisms in the 
papers. I am afraid, however, that the average dramatic critic is 
rather a matter-of-fact sort of individual, whose soul is not likely 
to be swayed by any mystic influence of this sort. 

Friday is so universally regarded as an unlucky day, that it is not 
surprising to find that the fifth day of the week should be looked 
upon in the romantic world of the drama as one to be carefully 
avoided when setting forth on a theatrical campaign. Still there are 
exceptions even to this very general rule. Friday is, I believe, Mr. 
Edward Terry’s favourite day, and he invariably selects that day for 
the production of his new plays in the provinces. Mr. Augustin 
Daly’s luck, too, has been frequently associated with Friday. 

The number 13 is considered by some to possess talismanic pro- 
perties. A dinner party of thirteen in ordinary society is a fatality 
fraught with the most direful results, but the ill-luck attaching to 
the number is carried still farther in stageland. Madame Jane 
Hading has a horror of anything with 13 in it; Mr. Fred Leslie, on 
the other hand, has dressed in room No. 13 at the Gaiety Theatre, 
and so has Miss Letty Lind, and the latter popular lady attributes the 
enthusiastic reception accorded her on her first appearance to the fact 
that she attired herself under the shadow of the so-called unlucky 
number. 
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Many other superstitions equally curious might be named, but 
generally speaking, they are either of minor importance, or else 
prevail only among certain sections of the theatrical community. 


. 


Se 


Not Anchored Yet ! 


I. 


ewe, NOTHER year is numbered with the dead, 
= [ne Once more, our island-home, of lonely bliss ! 
My breast again shelters your pillowed head, 
And lips, unstained, can give your birthday kiss ! 
At rest, yet restless, we are wandering 
To promised land of perfect unity, 
Where we shall dream at last, and closer cling 
For sorrow never stirs that waveless sea. 
Beloved ! bear with me life’s storm and fret 
We see the Harbour Lights! Not Anchored Yet ! 


II. 
Not Anchored Yet! But how could I have born 
A year’s fierce storm without your loving hand, 
How dark it seemed ! and yet we saw the morn, 
Faint not ! Endure ! there’s still our promised Land! 
Dear love! What you have lost I can’t restore. 
No prayer can make this year as other years, 
But for your loss, ’ll love you more and more 
And give you faithfulness to dry your tears ! 
Somewhere the lost are living, nor forget 
To pray for us—who wait—Not Anchored Yet ! 


SS 
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Our Portraits. 


No. COCLIII—MISS ROSINA FILIPPI. 


Miss Rosina Filippi, the fair subject of our first photograph, is an Italian by 
birth, though brought up and educated in England, and is proud in the know- 
ledge that her mother is tte only woman who has ever attained the position of 
professor in the Milan Conservatoire. At an early age, Miss Filippi made her 
debit as Mary Moleseye at a matinée of “ Doctor Davey,” given by Miss Le 
Thiere. The débitante showed such promise that she was almost immediately 
en by Mr. Benson for a five weeks’ tour, during which she appeared as 
Juliet, Ophelia, Lady Teazle, Pauline Deschapelles, &c. This was followed 
by a short engagement with MissGenevieve Ward. Miss Filippi then returned 
to Mr. Benson’s company to resume her former characters, and after this the 
young actress played for some time with Mrs. Langtry as Rosalie in “ Princess 
George” (Jan. 20, 1885). In July of the same year, Miss Filippi appeared as 
Millicent Pickering Peck (‘“‘On ’Change”’) at Toole’s Theatre, under Miss 
Eweretta Lawrence’s management. Her next engagement of importance was 
with Mr. Tree to play Felise in “The Red Lamp” (April 20, 1887). A tour, 
commencing March 5, 1888, as Rosa Colombier, “the gutta-percha girl,” in 
“The Arabian Nights,” next succeeded, and then came a long engagement at 
the Court Theatre. Under Mrs. John Wood’s management, Miss Filippi 
appeared as Diana, in “ Mamma” (Sept. 24, 1888), Mrs. Ephraim B. Vanstreek, 
in “ Aunt Jack” (July 13, 1889), and is now playing with extraordinary success 
the Hon. Mrs. Gaylustre, in ‘“ The Cabinet Minister” (April 23, 1890). Miss 
Filippi has .also appeared at matinées with Mr. Hermann Vezin, as Portia, in 
“The Merchant of Venice,” and as Helen, in “ The Hunchback,” and in every 
part she has undertaken has received great commendation. It is not only as 
an actress, however, that Miss Filippi has been successful, for she is the 
authoress of that pretty pantomime for children entitled, “Little Goody 
Two Shoes,” produced at the Court Theatre, December 26, 1888; and 
also of a gracefully constructed Masque of Months, entitled, ‘“‘ An Idyl of New 
Year’s Eve,” which was given at Chelsea Town Hall, January 31st of this year, 
and in which Miss Norreys, Miss Annie Hughes, Miss Florence Wood, Mrs. 
Phelps, and others appeared. 


No. CCLIV. MR. FRED TERRY: 


Mr, Fred Terry, the subject of our second portrait, is a member of the 
clever Terry family, and is worthily upholding their dramatic reputation. His 
first appearance was not in a speaking part—he walked on in the club scene in 
“ Money,” the play with which Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft opened the Haymarket 
Theatre, January 31, 1880. Mr. Terry’s first part was that of Bertie Fitzurse, 
in “ New Men and Old Acres,” when the play was given at the Crystal Palace, 
in May, 1880, and he toured in the autumn of that year with Mr. and Mrs. 
Chipvendale’s comedy company. The provinces engaged his attention for a 
considerable time, until he joined Mr. Charles Kelley’s company, which was 
touring with the comedy, “Pair o’ Wings,” “ Othello,” “ Merchant of Venice.” 
The year 1883 was passed in Miss Marie de Grey's provincial company, during 
which time Mr. Terry played Joseph Surface, Mercutio, Beauseant, Gratiano, 
and such characters, and at the close of the year, and during part of 1884, he 
— on tour as Captain Holcroft (“In the Ranks.”) On July 8, 1884, the 
subject of our photograph came to London to play Sebastian, in “Twelfth 
Nigh ” at the Lyceum Theatre. Mr. Terry’s next character of importance 
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“* Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar?” 
— JAMES BEATTIE, 
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was that of Gilbert Vaughan in “Called Back,” this was in 1884-5, and he sub- 
sequently went to America for a year, and returned to England in the 
spring of 1887. The autumn of that year, and the early spring of 1888 were 
again spent in America as a member of Miss Fortescue’s company. Mr. Terry 
has since remained in London. Among the parts which he has played, since 
his return from the United States, may be mentioned : Eugene Lambert, in 
“The Pompadour” (Haymarket, March 31, 1888), Valreau (“Frou-Frou,” 
Globe, July 26, 1888), George and Gerald Anstruther (‘ Marina,” Gaiety, 
August 4, 1888), Uhevalier D’Aubigny (“The Duke’s Boast,’ Avenue, March 
21, 1889), Eustace Errol (“Calumny,” Shaftesbury, April 4, 1889), Olivier 
Deschamps (“ Esther Sandraz,” Prince of Wales’s, June 11,1889), The Dauphin 
(‘King John,” Crystal Palace, Sept. 19, 1889), Jack Hall (‘The Jackal,” 
Strand, Nov. 28, 1889), Dr. Bill, in the play of that name (Avenue, Feb. 1, 
1890), Armand D’Arcey (“The Village Priest,” Haymarket, April 3, 1890), 
D’Aulnay (“ Comedy and Tragedy,” Haymarket, May 7, 1890), John Fenwick 
(“ Beau Austin,” Haymarket, Nov. 3, 1890), and has now resumed the character 
of Gilbert Vaughan in “Called Back,” revived at the Haymarket, Nov. 10, 1890. 
Mr. Fred Terry was born Nov. 9th, 1863. 


ae 


Our Play-Box. 





“SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW.” 


Original Play, in three acts, by R. C. CARTON. 
iFirst produced at the Avenue Theatre, Saturday evening, November 1, 1890. 


Dr. Latimer -» «. Mr. NUTCOMBE GOULD. Scollick.. .. .. .. Mr. ALFRED HOLLES. 

Mark Denzil --» « Mr. YORKE STEPHENS. Helen .. .. .. .. Miss MARION TERRY. 

George Addis .. .. Mr.GEo. ALEXANDER. Maud... .. .. «. Miss MAUDE MILLETT. 
Mr. Bamfield .. .. Mr. BEN WEBSTER. Janet Felton .. .. Miss ADA NEILSON. 


This is one of the most delightful plays that has been seen fora 
considerable time. There was sufficient incident to keep the interest 
thoroughly alive, the dialogue was crisp, epigrammatic, and infinitely 
above the average, and in it were two types of English womanhood 
in the sisters that were specially true to life. Granted many of the 
audience said the writing reminded them of that of Robertson and 
Albery, it might have done so; but it was no mere imitation—the 
memory was revived in the sparkle and the humanity. ‘“ Sunlight 
and Shadow” does not contain very much of a story. Helen Latimer 
is the daughter of a hard-working country doctor, and though from 
his position she has not too many pleasures, she finds her happiness 
in ministering to the comforts and wanis of those around her. Like 
many an unselfish woman, she is rather tyrannised over by her 
younger sister, Maud, a bright, saucy English girl—a little spoilt, 
perhaps, on account of her beauty—and so Helen is her willing 
slave, and makes her pretty gowns and dresses her nut-brown hair. 
Maud in the meantime enjoys her love-making with good-natured 
but empty-headed young Bamfield. Helen’s glimpse of life-long 
happiness is revealed to her. Mark Denzil, an old friend of her 
father’s, proposes marriage to her; it is not the ardent, impulsive 
love of a younger man, but it is deep-felt. Denzil’s youth has been 
stormy; he married beneath him, and his wife turned out all that 
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was bad. He believes her to be dead, and so he looks forward to a 
new life with Helen. Just as she has accepted him, Janet Felton, 
his wife, breaks in upon them, and so their dream is ended. Four 
months elapse, and Helen has become almost resigned, when she 
learns that George Addis, the poor, plain, crippled choir-master has 
loved her all his life. By a turn of fortune he is now in a position 
to offer her his hand. She cannot marry the man she loves; but she 
has been as a sister to Addis, and he thinks that in time she may give 
him her heart. Whilst she is weighing the momentous question of 
her future, Addis opens a letter that has been handed to him, which 
assures him of Janet Felton’s death. Shall he keep this knowledge 
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to himself and profit by his silence to obtain the one hope of his 
existence? He is tempted almost beyond human strength ; but he 
is honourable, and he loves with an unselfish love, and so when 
Denzil returns, only for one last interview with Helen, Addis tells 
them that the obstacle to their union is now removed. I cannot 
say which played better—Miss Marion Terry, in her pure, unselfish, 
graceful womanhood, or Mr. George Alexander in his noble long- 
suffering, and self-denial—both afforded an artistic treat. Miss Maude 
Millett was very sunny and natural; and Mr. Yorke Stephens manly 
and sympathetic. Mr. Nutcombe Gould was the essence of cheeriness 
and benhomie. Miss Ada Neilson'’s part was a little melodramatic, 
therefore once or twice the actress was out of the picture, but 
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scarcely through her own fault. Mr. Ben Webster was good as one 
of those vacuous, good-tempered young men that “smart” young 
ladies so often on the stage appear to fall in love with—I suppose that 
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they may rule them the easier; and Mr. Alfred Holles, in the small 


part of a bibulous gardener, gave a capital character sketch. The 
piece was a decided success. 


“BEAU AUSTIN.” 
Original Comedy, in four acts, by W. E. HENLEY and ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


First produced at the Haymarket Theatre, Monday evening, November 3, 1890. 
George Frederick 


} Mr. TREE. * A Royal Duke .. .. Mr. ROBB HARWOOD. 
Austin (The Beau).. : J Dorothy Musgrave .. Mrs. TREE. 

John Fenwick .. .. Mr. FRED TERRY. Miss Evelina Foster .. Miss Ros—E LECLERCQ 
Anthony Musgrave ... Mr. EDMUND MAURICE. | Barbara Ridley .. .. Miss AYLWARD. 
Menteith .. .. .. Mr. BROOKFIELD. 





Time, 1820. 


PROLOGUE TO “BEAU AUSTIN.” 
“To all and singular,” as Dryden says, 
We bring a fancy of those Georgian days, 
Whose style still breathed a faint and fine perfume 
Of old-world courtliness and old-world bloom : 
When speech was elegant and talk was fit, 
For slang had not been canonised as wit ; 
When manners reigned, when breeding had the wall, 
And Women—yes !—were ladies first of all ; 
When Grace was conscious of its graceliness, 
And man—though Man !—was not ashamed to dress. 
A brave formality, a measured ease, 
Were his—and her’s—whose effort was to please. 
And to excel in pleasing was to reign 
And, if you sighed, never to sigh in vain. 
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But then, as now—it may be, something more— 
Woman and man were human to the core. 
The hearts that throbbed behind that quaint attire 
Burned with a plenitude of essential fire. 

They too could risk, they also could rebel, 

They could love wisely—they could love too well. 
In that great duel of Sex, that ancient strife 
Which is the very central fact of life, 

They could—and did—engage it breath for breath, 
They could—and did—get wounded unto death, 
As at all times since time for us began, 

Woman was truly woman, Man was man ; 

And joy and sorrow were as much at home 

In trifling Tunbridge as in mighty Rome. 


Dead—dead and done with! Swift from shine to shade 
The roaring generations flit and fade. 
To this one, fading, flitting , like the rest, 
We come to proffer—be it worst or best— 
A sketch, a shadow, of the brave old time; 
A hint of what it might have held sublime ; 
A dream, an idyll, call it what you will, 
Of man, still Man, and Woman—Woman still ! 
W. E. HENLEY. 
Haymarket Theatre, 
November 3rd, 1890. 


In the above prologue, which was distributed to the audience, but 
which might with advantage have been spoken, the part author gives 
us a foretaste of that which he and his collaborator desired to set 
before us. Save that they rather post-dated their period in their 
dialogue and sentiment, the picture was an excellent sketch ; but asa 
play—it was a sketch—the canvas was not sufficiently covered, the 
motives of the principal characters were too abruptly explained. A 
few lines added to the dialogue, which was for the most part graceful 
and scholarly, would have made the drama infinitely more effective. 
As it now stands, it appears as though there had been excision, or 
that the authors had not sufficiently elaborated their work. Some 
six months before the story opens, Dorothy Musgrave has met and been 
captivated by Beau Austin. He has taken every advantage of her 
passion, and then left her. She has been for a considerable time 
engaged to John Fenwick, a worthy country squire. He claims 
her hand, and she tells him how she has fallen, and she entreats of 
him not to take vengeance on her betrayer. Fenwick does what he 
considers is the next best thing he can, and goes straight to Austin, 
and so works upon his feelings that the hitherto heartless rowé at 
once promises that he will ask Dorothy to be his wife. The all-con- 
quering Beau humbly, almost piteously, sues to her for her hand, 
acknowledging how basely he has acted, but though she still loves 
him, she will not marry him—he is not to her what she pictured to 
herself, and she is unfit now to be any man’s wife. Indeed, she is 
indignant that Austin should imagine she would accept his tardy 
reparation. Her brother, Anthony Musgrave, a hot-headed youth, 
“cornet in the Prince’s Own,” learns from the talking of Barbara 
Ridley, her maid, of his sister’s fall, and calls her seducer to account. 
In the presence of a “Royal Duke” and the fashionable world 
assembled on the Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells, Anthonyinsults Austin, 
and then strikes him. The Beau, determined to prove how sincere 
is his repentance, accepts the insult, pleads in extenuation of the 
young fellow’s anger that he had misconceived.his (the Beau’s) 
conduct, inasmuch as he had offered himself to Dorothy, but that 
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she, rightly considering him unworthy, had refused him. Dorothy, 
convinced now that she is truly loved, kneels at her lover's feet, and 
accepts him. The repentance of Austin, and the change in Dorothy’s 
feelings, are too sudden. As a work of literary merit, and as a 
faithful reproduction of the dress and manners of nearly a century 
ago, “ Beau Austin ” should be seen by all. No better example of the 
“Beau” of the period could be found than in Mr. Tree, whether as 
to dress, courtliness, or deportment. Mr. Edmund Maurice is good 
as the young military blood of the day, and Mr. Brookfield is 
excellent as the old valet. Mr. Fred Terry is a fine manly young 
fellow. Mrs. Tree is tender, but wants power. Miss Rose Leclereq has 
a comparatively thankless part as a lady who lives in the recollection 
of her former conquests, and not without hope that she may achieve 
more, but makes it amusing. Miss Aylward was not only a pleasing 
little waiting-maid, but showed considerable strength. For such 
occasions as Mr. Tree’s “Monday nights” “Beau Austin” would 
probably prove acceptable a few times, but it would have to be much 
strengthened to become a lasting attraction. 


“MY FRIEND JARLET.” 
Original Play, in one act, by ARNOLD GOLDSWORTH’ and E. B. NORMAN. 
First proluced in Lonion at Terry's Theatre, Wednesday evening, November 5, 1890. 
Paul Latour.. .. .. Mr. Henry DANA. Prussian Officer .. .. Mr. A. WELLESLEY. 


Emilie Jariet .. .. Mr. JULIAN Cross. Marie Leroux .. .. Miss ELINORELEYSHON.- 


This little piece was done by the “Old Stagers” during the 
Canterbury Week of 1887, and Mr. Terry soon after purchased the 
rights of it. It is rather strong for a one-act drama. Jarlet is a 
scamp who has been living on Latour, a rich young fellow of good 
family. The two are shut up in a village near Paris by the Prussians, 
the action of the play occurring during the Franco-German war, 
1870. In the house where they are staying is Marie Leroux, an 
humble girl, with whom Latour falls in love and proposes to marry. 
As his settling down will not suit Jarlet, he points out to him that 
ill-assorted marriages seldom turn out happily, and quotes his own, 
showing how he wedded beneath him, soon got tired of his wife, and 
left her and her child. Presently he questions Marie as to her 
antecedents, and discovers that she is his own daughter. He is so 
shocked at his conduct in trying to destroy his child’s happiness that, 
to make amends, he goes as a substitute for Latour, who has drawn a 
lot which sentences him to be shot with others for taking part in a 
sortie. Julian Cross acted with rugged force in the principal 
character, and Miss Leyshon was sympathetic. 


“ SMOKE.” 
Comedietta, by B. WEBSTER, JUN. 
Revived at the Opera Comique, Thursday evening, November 6, 1890. 
Rueben Armstrong .. Mr. R.S. BOLEYN. Ellen Armstrong .. Miss Cissy GRAHAME, 
James Brown .. .. Mr. ComMpTon CouTTS, Abigail Armstrong .. Miss M. A. GIFFARD, 
Mr. Richard Burton .. Mr. W. LESTOCQ. 

This is scarcely of sufficient importance to appear in THE THEATRE 
Play-Box, but that the play is interesting from the fact that it was 
first produced at the Adelphi, December 26th, 1870; with John 
Billington as Armstrong, Mrs. Billington as Abigail, Miss Furtado as 
Ellen, C. H. Stephenson as Richard Burton, and Ashley as James 

' Brown. It is an adaptation from the French, and depicts forcibly the 
change that may be produced in a man by suspicion and jealousy. 
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Reuben Armstrong had been a hard-working mechanic, a total 
abstainer, and fond of his wife and home. Gradually he becomes 
dissipated, loses his situation, and is rapidly going to the bad alto- 
gether. His old master, Richard Burton, just returned from the Cape, 
discovers the reason. Reuben believes that Ellen, whom he looked 
upon as all that was good and pure, has had a child before her 
marriage to him, and that her constant absences from home, and 
the disappearance of her various little trinkets for the support of the 
child, are accounted for by this. He does not let his wife know his 
suspicions and therefore she cannot understand the change in him, 
but remains gentle and kind, trying to win him back. The mystery 
is explained. The child that Ellen visits is an illegitimate one of 
her dead sister’s, who had made her promise that the secret of her 
fall should not be made known. Abigail Armstrong is a cheery, 
hard-headed creature who sees her brother’s faults and who lords it 
over her lowly admirer James Brown, on whom she fathers many of 
Reuben’s misdeeds, but whom she eventually rewards for his good- 
natured compliance by marrying. These two parts were inimitably 
played. Mr. Boleyn acted powerfully. Miss Grahame was all ten- 
derness, and Mr. Lestocq bluff and kindly. “Smoke” was well 
received. 


“TWO RECRUITS.” 


¥arcical play, in three acts, by FRANK WYATT. 
First produced at Toole’s Theatre, Saturday evening, November 8, 1890. 


Mr. Eldred .. .. .. Mr. A. CHEVALIER. Mrs. Eldred... .. .. Miss RuTH RUTLAND. 
Frank Selwyn .. .. Mr. H. EVERSFIELD. Violet Fane... .. .. Miss V. THORNEYCROFT. 
Jack Selwyn oo we we. W. GUIs. Tricksey e+ e+ e+ Miss DELIA CARLYLE. 
Colonel Gunning .. Mr. W. CHERSMAN. Martha .. .. .. .. Mrs, H. LEIGH. 
Thomas Gurgles.. .. Mr. HeNxy W. BRAME, Sally Flapper .. .. Miss JULIA SEAMAN. 
JoeGurgles.. .. .. Mr. F. KAYE. 


A more extraordinary piece of work than Mr. Frank Wyatt’s “Two 
Recruits,” was perhaps never seen on any stage. Very laughable at 
times, and with a surprise in it, of which the author gives one no 
inkling until it comes, and then, like some of the dialogue, not quite 
in the best taste. The father of Frank and Jack Selwyn has made 
an extraordinary will by which they are left almost completely in 
the power of a despicable creature, Mr. Eldred. He has sole 
control over their education, pocket-money, &c.; in only one thing is 
his authority divided—they may marry if they can obtain his mother, 
Mrs. Eldred’s, consent, or his. Frank is so disgusted with his treat- 
ment and Eldred’s endeavour to force on him his shrewish, spiteful 
daughter Tricksey, that having to escort Mrs. Eldred (a lady old 
enough to be his grandmother) to town, he carries her off to a 
registrar’s office and marries her. When he returns he has become 
Eldred’s stepfather, aud reminding one of “ Vice-Versa,” he lords it 
over his quondam tyrant, sends him to bed early, makes him write 
impositions, and generally bullies him. Jack Selwyn is engaged toa 
romantic young lady who thinks he should do something heroic, and 
so he determines to enlist, but from some unexplained cause instead 
of doing so he goes into retirement at Highgate for some months, 
during which time Thomas Gurgles, who has enlisted under his 
name, covers himself with military glory but at the same time takes 
unto himself Sally Flapper. This comes tothe ears of Violet through 
Colonel Gunning, and she is prepared to discard her supposed hero, 
when he appears in military uniform—why we know not as he has no 
right to wear it—but he explains matters. Violet overlooks his not 
having gone to the wars and been thoroughly deceitful and at once 
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forgives him. Some of the most amusing bits of the play are those in 
which Joe Gurgles and Martha, two old servants, take part, These two 
were most excellently played by Mr. F. Kaye and Mrs. H. Leigh. 
Mr. Chevalier, who has to represent a Pecksniff in “his most odious 
form, added another clever performance to his eccentric réle of 
characters. Miss Julia Seaman, too, was very good. Miss Violet 
Thorneycroft played charmingly, and is very pretty. The other parts 
were done full justice to. 


“CALLED BACK.” 


Play, in four acts, by HuGH Conway and J. Comrns CARR. 
Revived at the Haymarket Theatre, Monday evening, November 10, 1890. 


The Prince's, 1884, Haymarket, 1890. 
Gilbert Vaughan .. .. .. .. Mr. KYRL® poanae oo ec co Mr. Faep TSRRY. 
Arthur Kenyon oo ef ef Me.H.J Lerucourr.. ..... Mr. F. KERR. 
Anthony March on. oe ce oo Me Sooner es eo «« Mr. WEBSTER LAWSON. 
Dr. Ceneri.. Sea SF Le +» «» Mr. FERNANDEZ. 
Paoli Macari oe ow cs +s co ‘wae Bonewonte Tree + « Mr. TREE. 
DURE ce ce ce ee, ce ce MER ONO ks ce ss ee 6M. CRARtps Hupsox. 
Bolski.. Mr. H.CAMERON .. .. .. .. Mr. MARK PaTON. 
Russian Chiet of (Secret) Police } Mr.R.DECoRDOVA .. .. .. Mr. TAPPING. 
Major Markeloff .. |: ore > fer oe a A 
Captain Varlamoff.. .. .. .. Mr. ASHMAN .. .. .. .. .. Mr. ROBB HARWOOD. 
Sergeant of Cossacks 1. i. cs Mr. Henay PARRY .. .. .. Mr. LEITH. 
Warder Kedric .. .. .. .. Mr. SIMMONDS .. .. .. .» Mr. MONTAGU. 
eae eee ee 
. “Sea lee ok 

WORE on “00 0c 0c. ce ‘ce UE Hopesox |. .. 2. Mr. WIGLEY. 
Pauline .. so 00 we pe EEE. oc, ce ce oe SS SUA DIEGON,. 
Mary Vaughan Se ce (fe te Ee Seneue oe of «+ «- Miss BLANCHE HORLOCK. 

TO, WEES oe ce ce co.co MEO. PRRERE .. «s 2c oe Men BB. BROOKE, 
Semu,. aaa ll ee | Ur’ 


In the June, 1884, number of THE THEATRE there appeared a 
rather exhaustive notice of the first production of “ Called Back” at 
the Prince’s Theatre on May the 20th of that year. The play was a 
success then, and brought into prominent notice Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 
The revival appears as though it will be as fortunate pecuniarily, and 
as establishing his reputation, to the now actor-manager. There is 
but little occasion to enter into the plot of a drama which follows so 
closely the story that most of us have read. The main incident is in 
the first act—(as it is now played ; when first produced it was in 
“a prologue and three acts and seven tableaux ”)—from where Gilbert 
Vaughan, temporarily blind, having followed Pauline to her guardian’s 
lodgings, comes upon what he imagines to be her dead body, to the 
murder of her brother, Anthony March, which has just been com- 
mitted by Macari. Later, when Gilbert recovers his sight, he mourns 
Pauline as dead, and determines to track down her murderer. 
Eventually, finding her still alive but bereft of her senses, he is 
led to suppose, through the lies of Macari, that it was her lover who 
fell, and that she was dishonoured. Dr. Ceneri, through the betrayal 
of Macari, is sent to Siberia, and Gilbert follows him there, ascertains 
from him in his dying moments that Pauline is worthy of his love, 
and Macari is hunted down and slain by Petroff, another conspirator, 
for his perfidy. It will be remembered that in the novel it is an old 
nurse who looks after Gilbert in his blindness—in the play, for this 
character is substituted a winsome sister, Mary, who marries his 
friend, Arthur’ Kenyon. Granted that Macari’s is a showy part, it 
would become but a commonplace ruffian in less skilful hands than 
those of Mr. Tree, whose every look and action are of relative value 
to the situation. Mr. Anson did not play Dr. Ceneri very long, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Fernandez, who now once more shows us a 
naturally kind and good man becoming almost a plague-spot on 
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society through his revolutionary principles, to the furtherance of 
which he sacrifices honour, humanity—all. Mr. Fernandez illustrates 
this skilfully and with considerable power—his death-scene, a little 
prolonged perhaps, being impressive. Tue part of Gilbert Vaughan is 
not a new one to Mr. Fred Terry, as he had acted it on tour; it was 
a fine impersonation—thoroughly human and sympathetic. Mr. F. 
Kerr and Miss Blanche Horlock are excellent. Mr. Webster Lawson, 
quite a young actor, makes his mark; and Mrs. E. H. Brooke shows 
what can be done when even only a few lines have to be spoken. 
Miss Julia Neilson promises to be one of our finest actresses if she 
will only guard against a tendency to throw too much force into 
strong situations. Up to the last act Miss Neilson’s acting was almost 
perfection; then there was a little exaggeration. Experience should 
modify this. Iam the more inclined to call attention to this, as I 
noticed the same tendency to exaggeration when I saw this clever 
young actress a second and a third time in “Comedy and Tragedy.” 
“Called Back” as a revival was an undoubted success. 





“MAY AND DECEMBER.” 


Farcical Comedy, in three acts, by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
Produced at the Comedy Theatre, Saturday evening, November 15, 1890. 
Sir Archibald Ffolliott Mr. CHAS. BROOKFIELD. , Lady Ffolliott .. .. Miss NORREYs. 
Captain L’Estrange .. Mr. C. H. HAWTREY Jane —_ -» «+ Miss LYDIA COWELL. 
Babbington Jones .. Mr.J.F.GRAHAM. Dolly -» «» Miss ErHEL MATTHEWS. 
Simpson... . Mr. W. WYEs. Joly Belsize. .. .. Miss Lorrig VENNE. 
Telegraph Messenger Mr. A. W. Ays0M. 


There is a little history connected with this play. It is taken from 
“La Petite Marquise” of Meilhac and Halévy, and was originally tried 
at a private performance at the Globe Theatre, September 28th, 1882, 
the Licenser of stage plays having refused his permission that it 
should be given in public. The adaptation was then made by Sydney 
Grundy and Joseph Mackay,and Miss Lydia Cowell played Kathleen 
Lady Ffolliott, and asked the audience at the close of the performance 
“if they considered it so very awful ?” and though there were some 
objectionable features no doubt, still, more risky plays had been 
licensed. Under its present title and by the same adaptors, the 
piece was done at a matinée at the Criterion on April 26th, 1887. 
Mr. Gilbert Farquhar was the old bookworm,the December of the play ; 
and Miss Kate Rorke, Kathleen Lady Ffolliott—the May; E. W. 
Gardiner the Captain L’Estrange; W. Blakeley the Babbington Jones ; 
Miss Ffolliott Paget the Madeline Fenton (now Judy Belsize), and 
Miss Lydia Cowell, as now, Jane. Mr. Farquhar and Miss K. Rorke 
were most deservedly highly complimented, but they played the 
piece in the vein of pure comedy in which it was then written. 
Mr. Grundy has now founded, alone, on the play in which he 
collaborated, his present version, which he has endeavoured (I 
imagine to suit the requirements of the comedy company) to make 
farcical, and I much fear unsuccessfully. Some of his writing is as 
bright and clever as any he has furnished us with, but there are some 
lines which are not at all in good taste. And then the action is so 
uncertain ; at one moment you have an almost pathetic touch in the 
strained relation of husband and wife, and then, presto !—you are 
presented with the wildest of farce. Sir Charles Ffolliott is an old 
bookworm married toa mere girl, Kathleen, romantic and with a 
devotion to sensuous poetry and Ouida’s novels. She cannot take an 
interest in her husband’s antiquarian researches, and so he, wishing 
for her happiness, determines to give her good cause for a separation 
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by amicably turning her out of doors, at the same time expressing 
the tenderest interest in her well being and telling her to wrap up 
well as the night is cold. Kathleen starts with the intention of join- 
ing her friend Judy Belsize who has just told her she has a cottage 
in Hampshire, and that she is in search of a certain Captain who 
has courted her hy the sad sea waves and then run away. This 
proves eventually to be Captain L’Estrange, who has also played upon 
Katherine’s romance and induced her to believe that he cares for her. 
When he hears she has gone to Hampshire, he follows her. She 
quite artlessly tells him that she shall soon be free and that then he 
can marry her. But he, of course, only wants her as a mistress—and 
soon lets her know this. Kathleen comes to her senses—returns home, 
and is at first, forgetting her own conduct, quite indignant when she 
hears from the tattle of eavesdropping servants that Sir Archibald 
has been “carrying on.” However, when it turns out that there is no 
foundation for this, but that it was only her friend Judy who had 
been in his company, she prays her husband's forgiveness and he 
takes her to him again and burns his magnum opus. The Captain 
goes off humming a tune, but Nemesis will overtake him in the shape 
of an action for breach of promise brought against him by the 
gushing Judy. This last character has been specially written up for 
Miss Lottie Venne, who as an attractive little widow with an eye 
to the main chance makes it an amusing one. Miss Norreys had an 
almost impossible character to attempt to do justice to; allowance 
must be made if she was not quite successful in it. Mr. Charles 
Brookfield was essentially a gentleman, though rather an unworldly 
and silly oneas Sir Archibald. Mr. Hawtrey does his best in one of those 
light feather-brain parts which he now appears to look upon as his 
own. Mr. Graham is humorous asa barrister with one case that is ever 
upon the point of being heard. Mr. Wyes and Miss Lydia Cowell 
were excellent. “ May and December” was but coolly received. 


“THE PHARISEE.” 


- Original Play, in three acts, by MALCOLM WaTsoON and Mrs. LANCASTER-WALLIS, 
First proluced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Monday evening, November 17, 1890. 


Lord Helmore .. .. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Kate Landon -- «» Mrs, LANCASTER- 
Geoffrey Landon .. Mr. HERBERT WARING. WALLIs (Miss Wallis), 
Captain James Darell M. MARIUS, Miss Maxwell .. .. Miss SOPHIE LARKIN. 
Mr. Pettifer.. .. .. Mr. JOHN BEAUCHAMP. Maud + «ee «+ «+ Miss MARION LEA. 
Graham Maxwell .. Mr. Henry V. EsmMonp. Katie .. .. .. .. Miss MINNIE TERRY. 
Brooke .. .. .. .. Mr. HERBERTE-BASING. | Martin .. .. .. .. Miss WINIFREDDENNIS, 


It is quite possible that considerable discussion will arise as to the 
conduct of the hervine of the new play at the Shaftesbury. We are 
led to suppose that in her youth she fell, not viciously, but from an 
imperfect understanding of good and evil. She repented and became 
a good woman. All chance of the discovery of her sin disappears, 
yet she feels compelled by the stings of conscience to confess the 
misdeed of her past life to the husband who worships her. Would 
any woman so jeopardise, in one sense, her future happiness ? My 
opinion is that a really good woman, loving her husband, would 
confess, as she would know that her secret would be a torture to her 
—that she would be unable to endure her life, knowing that while 
all the time her husband considered she had been ever pure as snow, 
she was living a lie. In whatever light her conduct may be viewed, 
there is no doubt that the authors have maintained the interest in 
their heroine (and her husband) to the very last. The audience 
watches with intense curiosity the dénouement of the plot, and 
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appear to be satisfied with its ending; at least, such was the apparent 
verdict on the opening night. Kate Landon has been brought up by 
a bad father, Captain James Darell, amid scenes of vice. Anxious to 
get away from them, loving him in a sense, and dazzled by Lord 
Helmore’s specious arguments in favour of “frev love,” she lives 
under his protection for some three months. Then her eyes are 
opened to the wickedness of her life. She leaves him and completely 
reforms. Geoffrey Landon asks her to be his wife. She commissions 
her father to tell Geoffrey of her antecedents. The Captain, to serve 
his own ends, divulges nothing, but brings back a message as though 
from Geoffrey, that he forgives the past on the condition that it is 
never to be mentioned between them. They have been married 
eight years, and love each other devotedly, when Lord Helmore, 
knowing that he may at any moment die of heart disease, is pricked 
by conscience. He determines to provide for the woman he betrayed 
in his youth, and that his resolutions may certainly be carried out, 
entrusts a packet of her letters and her portrait to his old friend, 
Geoffrey Landon, who is to discover her whereabouts. Through a 
photograph shown him by Mrs. Landon’s little girl, Katie, Lord 
Helmore learns that the woman he wronged and Kate Landon are 
one and the same. Just as Geoffrey is on the point of breaking the 
seals of the packet, the contents of which will inform him of his wife’s 
shame, Lord Helmore steps in and takes them from his hands. The 
near approach to discovery is too much for Kate; she has learnt from 
her father how he has deceived her in not telling her husband, and 
she feels that she can never accept Geoffrey's affection and trust in 
her till he knows all, and so, in an agony of shame, she confesses. 
Geoffrey, who has hitherto esteemed her the most peerless of 
women, is horrified, and cannot forgive; for the sake of their child 
she shai! still live under his roof, but be to him a wife only in name. 
Then comes a letter from the, now dead, Lord Helmore, in which he 
pleads to Geoffrey for the woman that was betrayed, should Geoffrey 
ever meet with her. The heart of the husband is softened; he looks 
into his inner self, sees the hardness and self-righteousness of his 
nature, and that he is wanting in “charity.” He goes forth for a 
time to find it, but before doing so sends by the pure lips of their 
little child a message of peace and forgiveness to his unhappy wife 
—a message that bears the hope of a reunion of hearts at no distant 
date. Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis was very tender, and rose to a great 
height of passion in the agonizing scenes she has to pass through, 
first where the packet is in her husband’s hands, and she tries to 
persuade him not to open it, but to entrust it to her to discover the 
woman that was to be found; and afterwards, when she has to 
make the humiliating confession at the feet of her husband. Lord 
Helmore’s character, which has to be played in a most suldued 
manner, as the man is supposed to be almost dying before one’s very 
eyes, was most earnestly and pathetically pourtrayed by Mr. Lewis 
Waller. Geoffrey Landon has comparatively little opportunity till 
the last act, but then Mr. Waring brought out its characteristics 
admirably. M. Marius was a typical vowé and scoundrel, but made 
love most amusingly to the silly old maid, Miss Maxwell, excellently 
played by Miss Sophie Larkin, and Mr. Henry Esmond and Miss 
Marion Lea brightened up the play as a pair of young lovers. Miss 
Minnie Terry again proved herself the most natural child actress 
we have on the stage. It should be added that, in point of literary 
merit, “The Pharisee ” is much above the average. 
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“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.” 


Shakespeare's Play, revived, in five acts, at the Princess's Theatre, Tuesday evening, November 18, 1890. 





Mark Antony .. .. Mr. CoGHLAN, Mardian .. .. .. Mr. HARRY FENWICKE. 
Octavius Cesar .. .. Mr.F.KEMBLE COOPER. | Seleucus .. .. .. Mr. H.J. CARVILL. 
M. Zimil. Lepidus .. Mr. P. C. BEVERUKY. A Messenger -» «+ Mr. Oscar ADYK. 
Sextus Pompeius .. Mr. KENNETH BLACK. A Soothsayer .. .. Mr. ARTHUR MUNRO, 
Domitius Enobarbus.. Mr. ARTHUR STIRLING. AClown.. .. .. Mr. EVERILL. 
Ventidius .. .. .. Mr. H. Druce. First Soldier .. .. Mr. W. CLIFTON. 

Eros .«. .. +. «. Mr. CHAS, BURLEIGH. Second Soldier .. .. Mr. A. WATSON. 
Scarus .. .. .. .. Mr. A.T. HILTON. Octavia .. .. ... .. Miss FRANCES Ivor. 
Mecenas .. .. .. Mr. W.8, PARKES. Cha'mian .. .. .. Miss Amy McNBIL. 
Proculeius .. .. .. Mr. HENRY LORAINE, | SP eee eee fe 
Thyreus.. .. .. .. Mr. WALTER Gay. Day Characters in ( Miss EMMA D'AUBAN, 
Menas .. .. .. .. Mr.H. YARDLEY. Night § the Interlude ( Miss MADGE GREET. 
Varrius.. .. .. .. Mr. StaNLEY PRINGLE. and 

Alezas .. .. .. « Mr. Mao VICKARs. | Cleopatra .. .. .. Mrs, LANGTRY. 


Cleopatra, we are told, has been made the leading character in 
the drama in “two Latin, sixteen French, six English, and, at least, 
four I talian tragedies,” and yet Shakespeare’s play of “ Antony and 
Cleopatra” has not been a favourite with managers. There appears 
to be some doubt as to when it was first produced. Garrick played, 
in 1759, Antony to the Cleopatra of Mrs. Yates, then a young actress, 
and neither of them shone ; nor was the play a success, for its with- 
drawal took place in a few nights. In Dryden’s “ All for Love,” 
drawn from this source, Booth and Mrs. Oldfield played the princi- 
pal characters. In 1813 John Kemble made a hash up almost of the 
two plays. Mrs. Faucit was then the Cleopatra. How little Macready 
thought of his part, when the play was revived in 1833, was proved 
by his almost passing it over in his diary ; Miss Phillips was then 
the Cleopatra. Shakespeare’s play, in its integrity, was produced at 
Sadler’s Wells in 1849, and we had the best Cleopatra, perhaps, that 
has been seen, in Miss Glyn, who frequently reappeared in the 
character. The work was revived by Charles Calvert, of Manchester, 
and by Chatterton, at Drury Lane, both with splendour. The latter 
was in 1873, and the production so crippled the manager’s resources, 
that he never recovered from it ; James Anderson and Miss Wallis 
(Mrs. Lancaster) were in this the principals. The Drury Lane 
revival was the latest until Mrs. Langtry’s production. I can under- 
stand that the character of Cleopatra should be an attractive one to 
such a beautiful woman as Mrs. Langtry, but unfortunately she has 
miscalculated her dramatic strength, and neither as she who could 
conquer all hearts or as the powerful queen did the actress fulfil the 
requirements of the character. Where Mrs. Langtry was not languid 
or pettish, she played with undisciplined force, and it was here that 
the value of an early and life-long training is so apparent. Mrs. 
Langtry wore her own beautiful hair, did not alter her complexion, 
and was exquisitely apparelled. The Antony of Mr. Charles Coghlan 
will be recorded as one of his greatest successes, from the energy 
and passion which he threw into the portraiture of the enamoured 
king. Mr. F.: Kemble Cooper’s appearance and grand delivery of 
the text entrusted to Octavius Cesar were the theme of universal 
praise. The Enobarbus of Mr. Arthuf Stirling was of the old school 
and of great elocutionary merit. Of the younger school of actors 
who acquitted themselves well must be mentioned Mr. Oscar Adye 
as “ A Messenger”; Mr. Charles Burleigh, as Eros; and Mr. Henry 
Loraine as Proculeius. Miss Amy McNeil was an attractive Char- 
main, and Miss Frances Ivor a dignified Octavia. It will not be for 
the acting, however, that the Princess’s production will be specially 
remembered, but for the gorgeousness of its pageants. On these, 
the expenditure must have been enormous, and the Hon. Lewis 
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Wingfield, if he have errel, has done so on the score of liberality. 
The pictures he presents to us in the “Alexandrian Festival” and 
the “Triumphal Reception of Antony by Cleopatra” are magnifi- 
cent and faithful reproductions of the Eastern displays of the period. 
Whilst retaining Shakespeare’s text, and only transposing a scene or 
two, Mr. Wingfield has given us processions of Egyptian soldiery 
and Roman legions, and Egyptian dances in the form of ballet-which 
feast the eye, but detract from the attention that should be devoted 
to the play, which, on the first night, occupied over four hours in 
representation. Such pictures as “ The Exterior,” and “ A Hall in 
Cleopatra’s Palace,” “ ‘The Banks of the Nile,” and the “ Interior of 
an Egyptian Monument,” are in the very best style of scene-painting, 
and, with the general accesgories, will certainly attract the public 
for a time, independently of the merits of the performance. 


CECIL HOWARD. 


i a 


Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 





Wellington said that a gool leader could take an army anywhere. And 
Wellington knew something of fighting, they say. He could have manufactured 
a Buonaparte legion or an Old Guard out of a multitude of sandwich men. And, 
according to him, so could anyone possessing the stuff a born leader is made of. 
Such is the magic of generalship. The Brighton Green Room Club believe in 
the Grand Old Man of Waterloo, and like good disciples they act up to his advice. 
First they catch their general and then they cook the goose he puts them at. 
This or the 22ad of October was “The Guv'nor,” their veteran campaigner 
being Mr. Tapping. It was not done quite to a turn, but all partook of the dish 
with relish and smacked their lips jubilantly. So what more need be said ? 
Their “dainty dish” was set before the people, not the people’s critical King, 
and as they thought it rich and rare, there’s an end to the matter. Mr. Leigh 
Bennett was the favourite. Old Macclesfield is always a safe draw. The man 
who could not be funny in this part could not be funny as Pickwick. But Mr. 
Bennett makes more of him than a mere low comedy merchant, and is the more 
worthy of praise in consequence, Mr. C. A. Smith, a Thespian and an A.D.C., 
was an excellent chip of the old Butterscotch, playing with ease and naturalness. 
Mr. Allen did wonders with Jellicoe, a wretched part ; Captain Toms amused 
everyone as Gregory ; and Mr. Mackay and Mr. Bond were_happy in their 
sketches of the McToddy and athroaty cabman. Mr. Compton and Miss M.B. 
Smith,anactress of real humourand talent,were in great favouras the confectioner 
and his wife,the mock romance being treated with the earnestness of conviction. 
Miss Burnand and Miss Peyton romped through the tiny parts of Kate and 
Carrie ; and Miss Forbes brought out all the broad humour of Mr. Macclesfield 
with readiness and emphasis. The club's second season without question opens 
well. 


“Tn the dear old days of long ago,” we were taught that it was a silly thing 
to do, to put new wine into old bottles. And so with plays. Uld fashioned 
ieces must be played in an old world spirit. Try to be comic and sentimental 
in powder and patches, and according to.our modern notions, and there will be 
the dickens to pay. Look at the object lesson recently stuck before our eyes, 
like highwaymen in chains, to scare us from the path of evil. Sure, “ As You 
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Like It” and “She Stoops To Conquer” in one season were enough to point a 
moral and adorn the old old tale of kindly warning and of shrewd advice. But 
no! not enough for the Jackdaws! who, like lovely woman, stoop to folly and 
find too late that they are betrayed. They thrust aside the guiding hand, 
“Don’t Know, Don’t Care” being the gist of their creed, and they come to as 
ignominious an end as “Don’t Care” came to. They choose “ The Heir-at-Law.” 
Good. A fine old English comedy, one of the olden time. And they proceed 
to play it as modern comedy. Bad,criminal,nearly on all fours with poverty in 
being worse than wicked—foolish. For they have good actors among them 
“who could an if they would ” give point and tone, if not distinction, to some 
of Colman’s quaint old characters. Whereas, in modern guise, they areas tame 
and meek and mild as a crowd of Dolly Spankers. Accepting their reading, 
though, Mr. Beveridge can be praised for his more or less gallant Dick Dowlas ; 
Mr. Herbert Smith may rest assured that Zekiel was an effective rustic, with 
more dash in his little finger than any one of the rest had in his whole body ; 
and Mr. McCord may be commended for a funny if subdued sketch of Dr. 
Pangloss. He should, however, see Mr. John S. Clarke and learn how the part 
should be, not acted, but approached. Mr. Wright had a few good moments ; 
so had Mr. Wyatt. Miss Algar has the making of an actress in her. She is 
quiet, dignified, and touching. Her Caroline was the best performance in the 
piece. And Miss Conroy and Miss Brocklesby conscientiously did their duty 
in longer and stronger parts. 








Mr. Anstey tells an excellent story of a very good little girl who is magically 
dowered by a fairy godmother. Whenever she utters a wholesome moral truth, 
a pearl or a ruby is to drop from her lips. And she sets busily to work to 
improve the occasion. But unfortunately, when the stones are appraised by a 
jeweller, they are found to be bits of coloured glass. The priceless truths she 
thought she spoke were shams. The Comedy Club are not unlike that little 
girl, They look for a fairy godmother.and Mr. Godfrey presents himself. Not 
content with that he presents them with “ The Parvenu,” the fairy gift. And 
they proceed to scatter the gems of wit contained in it, feeling pretty sure that 
such virtue cannot but be worthy of reward. Well, the play is pretty, and it 
flashes and sparkles brilliantly, but it won’t stand the critical chemical test. Its 
gems are paste, and it’s a pity the club should devote itself to wearing sham 
jewels, when there are real ones to be had for much the same money. In acting, 
the Comedy is always neat and appropriate. Mr. Colley Salter would carry a 
far weaker play. He is so alive and magnetic. And his “ Parvenu,” comic and 
serious by turns, is among the best things he has done. Miss Lillian Stone is 
not afraid of salt and vinegar, and rubs them in with her manner after using 
Lady Pettygrew’s tongue for the lash. Mr. Cahill is a:capital Sir Fulke, incisive 
and quiet ; Mr. Sharpe gets over those wordy fences of Claud’s with no little 
dexterity ; and Miss St. Lawrence throws romance enough for two—and it’s all 
wanted—into her charming picture of romantic Gwendolen. The comedy lovers 
are of course a feature, since they are in the care of Mrs. Ernest Renton and 
Mr. Bourne. The actress is more expert in the game than the actor, but any- 
way they make a happy pair. Mrs. Renton’s voice ani style are just suited to 
Molly, and with a little more colour this would b2 a bracing study of the 
modern girl. 


Falconer wrote a strong, rugged, sturdy melodrama in “ Peep o’ Day,” and it 
does amateurs good to try such a thing once and again. Sensation is what we 
all hanker after, were we honest enough to admit it. And we are not a bit 
more civilised in these diys of prize fighting and African exploration than were 
our Roman progenitors who upheld the gladiatorial ring and the human torches 
of Nero. A leap froma cliff and a rowdy tussle are to the taste of all, and to 
get to them we can wade through a largish quantity of dramatic marshland, 
just as we bear with the flotsam and jetsam of civic dignity because of the 
gingerbread coach, on Lord Mayor’s Day. The Vaudeville Club were, therefore, 
sure of giving enjoyment of som2 kind when they revived the old play at St. 
George’s Hall on October 30th. Much of their acting was meritorious, and 
had they played with greater weight—and worked the scenic surprises with a 
view to sensation—their venture would have been an unqualified success. 
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Black Mullins—there’s a thrill in the name—was well handled by Mr. Chapman. 
He has a voice and uses it ; and his gestures come from the shoulders. Mr. 
Read and Mr. Wallace were too timid. Doubly forcible and twice the breadth, 
they would be very effective. Mr. Hole had collared the accent and that was 
half the battle with him ; and Barney O’Toole became a rattling racy fellow. 
Mr. King was a priest but not an Irish one ; and Mr. Moore was an officer but 
not the English one Falconer drew, as Captain Howard. Mr. Fenton was well 
placed as Red Murtough. He knows what melodrama wants and he sees his 
part well through. Miss Edith Jordon too is not afraid of work bolder than 
comedy and farce. She rises to a scene with real spirit, and defiant or 
submissive, loving or hating, makes a loveable heroine and keeps the play 
moving. 


The ideal is always at variance with the practical. You cannot combine 
them. And seeing that the former is outside the domains of the average man, 
it was perhaps the wisest course to desert it and cleave to the common sense, 
prosaic side of the picture in “Pygmalion and Galatea,” privately played at the 
Lambeth Polytechnic on the 1st ult. The comely body of that confusing work 
can be grasped, the spirit alone is difficult of access. And songs and singers are 
out of date. So why waste time in spending pains to strew pearls before the 
heathen, to whom glass beads are just as precious, and just as bright. The 
Tabard Pilgrims may therefore be excused for turning their backs on poetry, 
and sticking like limpets to the—may it be confessed—rather cheap fun. Miss 
Tellek has not rested on her oars since last she played Galatea. The perform- 
ance is more finished and has more substance in it. The head speaks less and 
the heart speaks more. With a dozen repstitions it would be a very interesting 
and at times a very charming piece of acting. Mr. Gordelier as Pygmalion is 
less the Kendal than the Barnes. He is right, for he wins applause, and the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, whatever our theories may be. But there 
is another point of view, that of Art as Art, and here the actor can find room to 
reconsider his decisions. Mr. Gordon Young is not bluff and bold enough for 
Leucippe, though commendably full of dash and go; nor is Miss Millie 
Duncan, pretty and sweet, quite the inzénuz Myrine is. Mr. Colley Salter is 
supremely comical in Chrysos, the easiest part ever written ; and Mrs. Jennes is 
a Daphne of sufficient vigour to hold her own against her lord. Miss Dredge, 
the Cynisca, has good elocutionary powers and an instinct for acting. With 
practice she should succeed in emotional parts. 


We all know that there is nothing new under the sun. But that is no reason 
— an “original” drama shall be composed of all the odds and ends, the scraps 
and tit-bits, of motive, incident, and situation that have done duty in melodrama 
any time these forty years. “Foiled,” in three acts, by Warwick Buckland, at 
St. George’s Hall, on October 25th, turned out, of course, the friend of our 
childhood, the constant companion of our later years. There is the ‘aughty 
baronite, mortgaged up to his shirt-collar; his lovely child, enamoured of a 
penniless performer on the tight-rope—Fortune ; and the adventurer, who 
demands the daughter's hand in payment of monies advanced, and burgles the 
baronet’s safe to smother his rival in suspicion. All goes well with the evil one 
till the last act is half-way through, when the good young man returns from 
Australia with his pockets full of gold and a detective up his sleeve. Then the 
adventurer’s game is up, he is adorned with bracelets, and led away—Foiled. 
Mr. Buckland may do better in years to come, if this is his first attempt, but he 
must begin by unlearning all he has learnt, or he never can rise above the 
amateur level of play-writing. The Waverley A.D.C., in fact, did not shine 
in any department, the playing being, as a rule, crude, timid, and dull. Mr. 
Wightwick was creditable as a groom, the second villain, and the author, his 
hideous make-up being forgiven and forgotten, was a “heavy man” of weight 
and power. Mr. Clark, Mr. Thorpe, and Mr. Wood were also worthy of a little 
praise, for they acted conscientiously, and, like the pot-shotted pianist in 
Colorado, did their level best. Miss Marie Montague and Miss Shaw, though 
amateurish, played briskly, and enlivened to some extent a deplorably dull 
evening. 
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The Hampstead A.D.C. have been reading up the life of Mrs. Siddons, and 
have, alas, added to their treasury of wisdom the one remark of that estimable lady 
that all biographers should have conspired to suppress. “And pray, madam, do 
you study those enchanting looks and attitudes before a glass?” asked one of 
her admirers. “I never study anything but my author,’ was the answer. 
“ Then you practise them at rehearsals?” And in tones of muttered thunder 
came the fatal reply, “ J seldom rehearse at all!” Perhaps a Siddons can manage 
without rehearsal (though be it noted an Edmund Kean could not), but it is 
quite certain that amateurs can’t. And the Hampstead actors should erase that 
entry from their book of “ Tips from Tragedians,” and ascribe it to a gossip’s 
slanderous tongue. With more rehearsal their “London Assurance” at St. 
George’s Hall on the 1st ult. would have been capital. But it was all taken in 
slow time, the halts and hesitations were often painful, and not until the play was 
well forward did they warm to their work and do themselves justice. Then the 
clever acting of Mr. Preston and Mrs. Bartrum made itself instantly felt, and 
the general impression left was, owing chiefly to their efforts, a good one. Mr. 
Preston could not be matched among amateurs as Sir Harcourt, save by Mr. 
Colnaghi, who was born to play the part—his very youth and force aiding him 
greatly in his sketch of the chirpy old boy. More rehearsal would have rubbed 
off a few nasty corners and made it what it aimed at being, a consistent and 
polished study. Mrs. Bartrum read Lady Gay straightforwardly and down- 
rightly. She filled it full of power, and let the part carry her along. It was the 
best way, and proved immensely effective. Mr. Teversham, a good actor, did 
the same with Max, and reaped the same reward. Mr. Somerville, too, went 
with great energy at Charles, a difficult part, and rushed along at a fine pace. 
This was a piece of acting to be remembered. The remaining actors may be 
bracketed together as badly and sadly in want of more rehearsal, though Miss 
Churchill, Mr. Capper, and Mr. Biggs deserved but little blame. All will do 
well to read Mrs. Siddons’s life again, and note her advice to young Ned Kean. 





Old friends are the best friends all the world over. And Mr. Biker could 
have chosen nothing more popular than “Carmen,” unless it were “ Faust,” to 
start his second season of opera and comedy at Kilburn. A thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever, and we should as soon grow tired of Bizet’s haunting music 
as of “Home, Sweet Home” or “The Wearin’ of the Green.” And so, 
judging from its reception, thought all of us. Wonders had been worked with 
limited resources in the matter of spice ani scenery. Beautiful costumes 
abounded. <A full chorus of ‘fifty or so sang and acted—acted, mind ; no shirking 
and dawdling—with vigour and dramatic meaning. Lastly, most of the 
principals were a long way above the average. Miss Blanche Murray played 
Carmen with fire and fine intelligence, and Miss Kate Johnstone was very 
gentle and winning as Micaela. Mr. James Bayne made quite a hit in the 
tavern scene, his Escamillo having just the dash and colour required. Mr. Body 
sang very prettily, but his acting abilities were scarcely equal to the task of 
grappling with José’s violent moods. Mr. Stalman and Mr. Stratton also won 
much favour, the latter by some highly grotesque comedy. Mr. Baker deserves 
every success in his spirited enterprise. 


“The Antigone” was played im state at the Crystal Palace on the 6th ult. 
Mr. Macklin stage-managed, the Guildhall School supplied a chorus, and Mr. 
Manns sat at the head of his grand orchestra, to interpret Mendelssohn’s 
exquisite music. With these advantages the actors and the drama proved more 
interesting than they did last season, but still the tragedy is too heavy a 
burden. Viscountess Maidstone is very graceful, womanly, and sweet; Miss 
Jenkinson and Mr. Hainsworth are natural ; Mr. Jenner, Mr. Davies, and Mr. 
Babington Smith throw spirit into their work, but they do not render Sophocles 
intelligibly human. To do this needs trained and gifted actors. The will in 
such a case is not' the deed. Gentle voices, timid manners, a shy and narrow 
style, do not suit the sombre tyrants and their vengeance-breathing victims of 
ancient Thebes. Still there is such beauty of face and form and bearing in the 
present production, that it would be a pity to sacrifice it. Perhaps the happiest 
course would be to retain the present company, confining their efforts to a 
tableau vivant representation, and putting the description of their action on the 
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shoulders of the chorus. The performance would then be artistic, and not 
wanting in dignity and force. 


Statesmen have their relaxations, men whose shoulders bear a load as heavy 
as that on Atlas; so why not the Crystal Palace A.D.C. Bismarck takes to 
Gaboriau as a duck to water when he needs a mental change ; Gladstone feasts 
on Stevenson; and John Morley devours Kipling, Haggard, Collins, anyone 
racy and romantic. And these are serious workers, it must be conceded. The 
club, then, must. not be censured for ceasing, occasionally, to feed on the fair 
mountain of Pinero, Gilbert, Grundy, Jones, and Howard comedy, to batten on 
this Derrick moor of farce. Men have been driven to Margate from Hyde 
Park. The love of change will do even that. And it has made them look 
happy over it, too; as happy as these Athenwans over their four nights of 
“Confusion,” from the 5th to the 8th ult. Little to wonder at, seeing they 
play farce so well. Fora continuous roar of laughter will keep any actor in 

igh spirits through the operation. Mr. John Bathurst had most of the work 
and did it nobly. ‘Blizzard became a possible old man, of very infectious 
humour. And the force behind that humour kept the play going without a 
check. Mr. Frankish played cleverly and with dash as the hero, but he saw a 
little too much of the joke. A very useful foil for him was the elegant lounger 
of Mr. Butler, too promising an actor, though, for such slight work. Mr. Grout 
had a character after his own heart in James, which demands exactly the breadth 
and stolidity he can give it. Mr. Lacey Bathurst made a mountain out of the 
molehill Muzzle by a little naturalness and more experience; and Mr. Dorman 
got great applause for his clever scene as the mad doctor. The actresses were 
not, as usual, abreast of the actors. Mrs. “rankish, of course, was good. She 
always is. But Rose wants very little playing. So sound an actress is almost 
thrown away on sucha part. Miss Knewstub can appreciate humour, but is 
less at home in giving expression to it. Lucretia, as she plays her, is, neverthe- 
less, funny, and with expansion—by practice and coaching—would soon become 
a formidable rival to Mr. Bathurst's Blizzard. Miss Condy and Miss Cock were 
little more than pleasant make-weights, though the former tried, not without 

some success, to give characteristic form to the agonised partner of Jeames 
Sans La Pluche. 


SS 


Musical Silhouettes. 





No. 8—THE DRAWING-ROOM TENOR. 








HE Drawing-room Tenor is a very pleasant fellow, when he 
is not a tenor, in a drawing-room. Get him anywhere 
else, you will find him exceedingly harmless and fre- 
quently unobtrusively mild. It is only when he is a 
tenor that he is almost unendurable. 

It seems to be the particular foible of tenors in any 
place to find no beauty in any vocal organ but their own. 
This, I am sure, does not arise from an overplus of that very desirable 
commodity known as self-belief so much as from sheer inability to 
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see and hear any other voice. Similarly, no method of training, in 
the opinion of a pupil of Signor Blank’s, is equal to that of Signor 
Blank. 

After all, this is a very excellent fault. If one is sv unfortunate 
as to have no believers, it is a great source of consolation to believe 
in oneself. 

. The Drawing-room Tenor is invariably a favourite with the fair ; 
sex, more especially if he can sing those charming little French songs ‘ 
which mean so very little and imply so mueh. These he carols forth 

' in his best style, accompanying himself—the Drawing-room Tenor 
likes to do this—and invests with much mystery and meaning. 
Occasionally he condescends to sing an Anglicised version of a 
' French serenade by a comparatively. unknown composer, in which 
case the words are even more meaningless than they were in their 
original language, having been rendered so by the art of the 
translator. : 

He does not care to sing at concerts; he has a soul above them. be 
At an “at home” in a drawing-room, surrounded by his lady 

- devotees, he is at his best ; and the class of song that the concert 
givers prefer to placeon their programmes, and the concert audiences 
to hear, is so vulgar, so extremely commonplace and vulgar : nothing 
of the artistic in its composition, you know. 

He is usually very spare of build, the Drawing-room Tenor, with 
hair arranged in an artistic fashion over his brow. He cultivates the 
poetic aspect. of some decades since. When London goes out of 
town, he goes to Italy, and talks of studying when he returns. He 
is also frequently semi-attached to two or three society papers, in 
the columns of which his own name appears with considerable 
regularity. 

He has been known to take part in Amateur Theatricals, lending 
his presence, his voice, and his aid to some more or less deserving 
charity, and appearing in elegant attire to play the tenor part ina 
new operetta by a fashionable lady amateur, in which real ladies of 
society form the chorus and the orchestra, and which other numerous 
friends and admirers of the F.L.A. sit through amiably at the time, 
aud criticise freely afterwards. 

We must not be too severe on the Drawing-room Tenor; he is but 
a social butterfly after all—one of those products of modern civilisa- 
tion which have had their prototypes in all ages. He is not more 
artificial than the society of which he is an ornament, and to which 
he contributes his outpourings of soul. He does not advertise him- 
self more than many much more celebrated men and women who 
do, or have done, different things. His métier is modesty, and for 
this alone he deserves thanks as well as praise. 

But it is certainly indicative of the times that such an atom of 
artificiality should be accepted as a paragon of artistic eminence by 
well-educated men and women. Veneer has always been fashion- 
able; but it is not usual to lay it on so thinly as to be almost 
transparent. 
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However, the Drawing-room Tenor will doubtless serve a purpose 
one of these days. The world is less artificial than it was; men and 
manners change rapidly, and it cannot be said for the worse. There 
was a time when we were quite content to sing about the bees and 
the trees, the flowers and the bowers, and the birds. We have 
changed all that, it is true, but we haven’t finished changing, nor 
have we yet reached wltima thule, even aided by the Drawing-room 
Tenor and his thin vapourings in a falsetto. 


SEMIBREVE. 
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Our Musical-Box: 





To keep an audience interested, amused, and at home with itself for two 
hours, single-handed, is not a light task even for a Society Entertainer. As a 
rule, the higher the society, the harder it is to entertain it. I dare say Mr. 
George Grossmith found his country audiences much more ready to laugh than 
his London one at St. James’ Hall recently. A society audience smiles 
good-humouredly, but it is not given to laughing. It is all the more a compli- 
ment to Mr. Grossmith that so frequently hearty and unaffected—even to 
vulgar—laughter was heard at his first recital. In a manner, though he does 
not in the least invite it, Mr. Grossmith brings himself into contrast and com- 
parison with Mr. Corney Grain ; and the pair are the north and south poles of 
Society Entertaining. Mr. Grossmith is the better actor of the two, while he 
has not that delightful way of taking you into his confidence that is Mr. 
Corney Grain’s happiest manner. From another point of view, Mr. Grain is 
satirical where Mr. Grossmith is sarcastic ; as witness his remarks upon the 
“ Guards” burlesque, which came in for a terribly severe castigation. Yet 
again, some of Mr. Grossmith’s songs are inferior in quality, “The Lords and 
Commons are Getting Mixed” being quite the best given by him. ‘The 
Noisy Johnnie ” struck me as being particularly pointless. ‘“ See me Dance 
the Polka,” aprés Tosti and Gounod, was perfect, every trick and mannerism 
of the originals being caught and mimicked. But what pleased most of all 
was, perhaps, his burlesque of Mr. Irving, who seems so easy and is 80 
difficult to caricature. In fine, there are not many men who could perform 
the feat mentioned, keep an audience amused for two hours, and send them 
away without a bored moment or a strangled desire to yawn ; and, after all, if 
the sarcasm is sharp-pointed, it is good-humouredly delivered. Mr. Grossmith 
is humorous without being funny (in the vulgar sense), sarcastic without being 

unkind, and his characterisation, suggestive and imitative, is comic without 
ever descending to farcical extravagance ; and these three attributes combine 
to make him a Society Entertainer of whom the title is not a misnomer. 


Mr. Grossmith asks, “What is the world a-coming to?” In the adver- 
tisements of a small suburban tradesman appear the intimation that the 
pianofortes of his customers are repaired and tuned by practical artestes/ I 
suppose the British workman will shortly be superseded by the British artiste. 
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’ A statue to Bizet has been suggested. It is the way of the world. Ever 
since the composer of “Carmen” died fifteen years ago, his fame has been 
rowing. Had he lived, the world would have waited for him to die before 
reaming of erecting his statue. A man who has given delight to millions 
deserves even such ordinary recognition as a statue far more than a monarch, 
an explorer, or a politician. 


Madame Berthe Marx, whose name is favourably known in the musical world, 
gave a pianoforte recital at St. James’ Hall, on October 23rd, before an ap- 
preciative audience. 


On October 27th I occupied one of the third-class-railway-carriage stalls at 
Prince’s Hall, and heard the “ young Belgian pianist,” Brahm Van den Berg. 
He certainly plays with fluency and expression, and is unassuming. In age, he 
may be anything from ten to eighteen ; his costume savoured somewhat of an 
affectation of the youthful. There was nothing very original in his own 
compositions, two of which were included in the programme. Only time can 
show whether he, or any one of these juvenile performers, will grow into a 
great genius. 





On November 3rd, another “crowded house” greeted Senor Sarasate, at St. 
James’ Hall. The programme included a Saint-Saens concerto, a Mendelssohn 
concerto, and a composition of the violinist’s own; and Mr. W. G. Cusins’ 
orchestra played the “'Tannhauser” overture and Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt” suite- 
Sarasate’s last concert this season will take place on December 5th. 


On November 3rd, at the Albert Hall, Madame Adelina Patti sang two or 
three of those things she knows by heart, and was of course encored, her 
audience being of that class which loves to get five-shillingsworth for its florin. 
The compliment of an encore, under these circumstances, loses all its meaning 
by becoming perverted into a clamorous expression of vulgar greed. 


Senor Albeniz gave his first orchestral concert at St. James’ Hall on November 
7th. The audience was small, a fact probably to be accounted for by the weather 
which was not of the most agreeable. An excellent orchestra was that con- 
ducted by Senor Breton, but the programme was, if anything, a little too long; 
The delicacy of the pianist’s touch and his grace of expression are inimitable. 
The third movement of :Chapi’s Moorish Fantasia was encored, and was most 
graceful ; but the remainder of the work is anything but original. 

CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


From Forsyth Bros. : “Queen Bess” (danse antique), “ Bella Maria” (valse 
brillante), “Rays of Love” (poesie), “ La Duchesse” (gavotte), and “ Danse 
des Eperons ” (Caprice Hongroise), are five excellent teaching pieces, com- 
posed by F’. Boscovitz, the formerly well-known pianist. They are fairly easy 
and pleasantly written, though somewhat in the American style ; and are at 
least, far preferable to the “arrangements ” and “ fantasias” not long ago so 
much in vogue. 
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CLEOPATRA. 


“Methinks I hear 
Antony call; I see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act.” 
“ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,” Act v. Sc. 2. 


From a picture by W. H. Margetson, cahibited in the Royal Academy, 1890. 
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Our Art Gallery. 


JG HE importance of the influence of Cleopatra, the beautiful 
» and voluptuous, upon drama and the fine arts, is ex- 
emplified this present year to a more than usual extent. 
Three of the few dramatic pictures exhibited in the Royal 
Academy symbolized after a manner the Queen of Egypt. 
The first, from the studio of W. H. Margetson, represented 
the living woman, whilst the second, by the Hon. John 
Collier, depicted her death, which occurred in her nine-and-thirtieth 
year. Both these pictures were most emphatically distinguished by 
treatmentand colouring,and powerfully arrested the imagination. The 
third portrait was included in Henry Holiday’s “ Six Fair Women.” 
As to her dramatic exponents, Mrs. Langtry is at present acting the réle 
at the Princess’s Theatre, whilst her abler sister in the art is essaying 
the character in a broad translation of Shakespeure’s historical play by 
M. Victorien Sardou and M. Emile Moreau at the Porte St. Martin in 
Paris. The biography of this latter great actress appeared in THE 
THEATRE, June, 1879, and in speaking of her portrait, by Georges 
Clairin,the author says, “It represents her sitting onacouch, inacloud, 
as it were,of drapery. How symmetrical the face, how bright the eyes, 
how graceful the sum ofall!” This striking picture now decorates the 
wall of the great actress’s studio in the hotel of the Boulevard Péreire, 
where a delicious atmosphere of art and refined splendour pervades 
the whole place. 

Sarah Bernhardt has always been the associate of painters and 
sculptors. In 1869 M. Mathieu-Meumier induced her to sit to him 
for a bust. She attentively watched the process, and criticised the 
result with so much taste that the sculptor recommended her to 
make an essay in his art. That very night, on her return from the 
theatre, she adopted his suggestion, a relative, Madame Bruck, being 
awakened from a sweet sleep to pose asa model. In the result, to 
quote the above authority, the young actress became an enthusiastic 
votary of sculpture, and her first serious work in this direction, a 
marble bust of a girl, was exhibited in the Salon of 1873. From this 
date it is a matter of common knowledge that she quickly won her- 
self a way to considerable fame in the art of plastic modelling, no 
less than in those of painting and etching. 

We give a reproduction of one of the artist’s works, which, 
as a specimen of ingenious:and poetical grouping, will speak for 
itself. 
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ART NOTES. 


By arrangement with the Sunday Society, we understand that the Arts and 
Crafts exhibition will be open on Sunday, December 7, from 2.30 to 6 p.m. to 
all holders of those Craftsmen’s tickets which have been issued for Monday 
evenings. Any of our readers who hold these Monday tickets, and who will pre- 
sent them on the Sunday named, will be admitted free. 
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SARAH BERNHARDY. 
From a picture by Georges Clairin. 





The Hanover Gallery has two excellent works by Corot— La Famille aux 
Champs,” and a landscape. Rosa Bonheur’s study of a lioness, ‘‘ The King’s 
Mate,” is not one of her finest efforts. Courbet isrepresented by “ A Ravine,” 
and a “ Lake Scene in Switzerland ;” Munkacsy by a very strong picture, “A 
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Waif,” and Diaz by a “Wood Nymph.” There is a very large and interesting 
canvas, “ Toilet.of a Russian Bride,” by Constantine Makowsky, and works by 
Isabey, Brandeis, Campotosto, and Munger are good examples of their art. 


At Messrs. Tooth & Son’s Gallery the most noticeable pictures in an ex- 
cellent collection of 120 are Lhermite’s “ The Blaze of Noon,” Bastien Lepage’s 
“The Thames at Blackfriars,” Girardet’s “ A Difficult Passage,” B. W. Leader’s 





THE YOUNG GIRL AND DEATH. 
From a painting by Sarah Bernhardt, exhibited in the Paris 
Salon, 1880, 


“ At Whittington, Worcester,” Alma Tadema’s “The Promise of Spring,” 
James Webb’s “ An Easterly Wind, Broadstairs,” Sir John Millais’ “ Pomona,” 
and a “ Venetian Water Carrier,” by De Blaas. 

The St. James’ Gallery is occupied by the collection of pictures in black and 
white which Mr. Mendoza has got together with much judgment. Prominent 
among them is Arthur Wardle’s ‘‘ Jezebel, She is a King’s Daughter ”; a 
wonderfully small drawing of “ The Ashmoolean Museum, Oxford,” and E. 
Caldwell’s etching, “ Hard Times.” 





The Grosvenor closes its career for the present as an exhibition Gallery, with 


a collection of pastels, which is deserving a visit, although the French artists. 
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are not so muchinevidence. J. E. Blanche has a striking portrait of “Madame 
Bordés Péne at her Piano,” and Fernand Khnopff a well-grouped picture of 
“Lawn Tennis”; Miss Florence Small is best represented by “ My Lady's 
Garden,” and H. Muhrman by “A Bosquet,” George Clansenby by “A 
Sheepfold, evening,” William Stotts by “A Freshet.” J. F. Raffaeli, H. 8. 
Tuke, Ernest Sichel, Mrs. Jopling, T. B. Kennington, Henry Fanner, J. M. 
Swan, and Mdile. Anna Billinska are well represented. 


The Doré Gallery which has so long attracted lovers of the beautiful in art, 
with Gustave Doré’s marvellous pictures of ‘‘ Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” 
“Christ's Entry into Jerusalem,” the “Ecce Homo,” “The Night of the 
Crucifixion,” &c., has been strengthened by the addition of Mr. Edwin Long’s 
new picture, “‘ The Market Place at Nazareth,” a large canvas, depicting truth- 
fully and in vivid yet harmonious colouring the phase of Eastern life which it 
represents. 


Strange to say the greater proportion of the walls of the French Gallery is 
covered by some of the best work of one of our most celebrated artists, B. W. 
Leader, A.R.A., no less than forty-five out of the 100 pictures being the produce of 
his brush. Among them are ten which have kindly been lent by their happy 
possessors. It is impossible to enter into detail of their artistic excellence; 
every lover of painting should judge of them for himself. In the gallery are 
also to be found some excellent examples by Professor K. Heffner of our 
“Thames Scenery,” a strong picture “‘ Awakened Jealousy,” by Professor C. 
Kiesel ; “ A Street in Cairo,” by J. W. Waterhouse, R.A., and “A Village 
Smith,” by Ed. Allan Schmidt, a highly-finished painting. 


Mr. McLean’s Gallery has but fifty-six pictures on view, but they are all of 
very great merit. Among them may be singled out Ch. Wilda’s “The 
Féte of the First Born,” a Cairene scene ; Rosa Bonheur’s horse picture, “A 
Bright Day on the Prairie ;” B. W. Leader’s “ Mount St. Michael ;” a very 
luminous picture, “Gate of the Great Mosque of Damascus,” by G. Bauern- 
feind ; a gem by N. Diaz, “ A Glade, Fontainebleau ;” two pictures by Wim- 
peris (33) and (49) ; Groeguert’s “ An Interesting Story,” and some of J. W. 
Godward’s Roman subjects, in which he is following closely on Alma-Tadema. 


The Royal Society of British Artists has a very interesting exhibition. It is 
only possible to mention a very few of tke canvasses, which number 580. 
Poetry is represented in a portrait of “‘ Lord Tennyson,” by G. F. Watts, R.A. ; 
the drama in “ Desdemona,” by G. Sheridan Knowles, who has also a picture of 
“Enid,” and in “ Play up, Surrey,” by Geo. Roller, in which will be found a 
portrait of Mr. Reeves-Smith, the clever young actor. A picture which 
displays considerable character is that named “Old Chums,” by Theodore Cook, 
though the execution is wanting in finish. ‘“ An Old Bachelor,” an owl perched 
solitary on a tree, bears a striking resemblance to a crabbed human being. 
2 Held by a Thread,” is somewhat conventional by Charles E. Marshall, but 
attracts notice. The sea paintings are remarkably numerousand good ; among 
them may be mentioned “ L’Epave,” by S. M. Laurence, Ayerst Ingram’s 
“Entrance to Falmouth Harbour,” and F. Brangywn’s, ‘‘We Therefore Commit 
His Body to the Deep.” One of the cleverest works.is ‘‘ The Subscription Ball,” 
iby Theodore Cook. 


There are not so many pictures this season as are usually shown at the 
Institute, nor are even these above the average. The President, Sir James 
Linton, exhibits two pictures, “‘ Gathering Apples” and “The Empty Nest.” 
Mr. Solomon J. Solomon has an excellent portrait of his mother. “The 
Arrest of Charles Darnay,” by Joseph Skelton, from Dickens “Tale of Two 
Cities,” is dramatic in treatment. “The End of the Game,” a duel to the 
death between two gamesters, by John C. Lomax, is effective. Walter Good- 
man has not given a very flattering likeness of Mr. Lionel Brough (145). T. 
B. Kennington sends three pictures, (223), (557), (653), all excellent; the second 
“The Red Fan,” is charming. “Sweet Silence,” by J. Haynes Williams (257) 
is pleasing. R. Beavis has a well drawn picture of “ The 15th Light Dragoons.” 
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Henry J. Stock’s “ The Release,” a disembodied spirit, a tall nude figure, is well 
modelled. Edwin Haye’s “ Tantallon Vast,” is in his best style. J. Yates 
Carrington has a characteristic picture in his old favourite “Teufel’s First 
Taste of- the Fine Arts.” Keeley Halswelle’s “Early Moonrise, Venice,” 
Herman G. Herkomer's “ The Bookworm,” and M. Wimperis’ “ A Cottage on 
the Common,” are all worthy of attention. “Love’s Language,” an Eastern 
subject, by James Clark, “ Whispers,” by Ethel Wright, J. J. Shannon's rather 
extraordinary portrait of the little boy, “‘ Hugh Christopher Tower,” and 
Arthur Hacker's “ His Daughter’s Bairn,” are all possessed of interest. 





Our Omnibus-Box. 





The Tuzatre ANNvAL will again this year be incorporated with the January 
1891, issue. It will contain contributions from a considerable number of the, 
leading actors and actresses of the day, and will be profusely illustrated. 
Amongst other attractive pictorial features will be included some groups from the 
successful plays now performing in London. The attention of our readers 
is invited to the fact that they cannot order too early of their booksellers, as 
much disappointment was caused last year to many would-be purchasers by 
the running out of print two days after publication of this popular Annual ; 
and it isnot the intention of the publishers to issue a second edition this year. 





We have no desire to hold up “ The Pharisee” as a model play, for it is 
a of the kind, but there is room for protest against the standard of criti-. 
cism adopted in various quarters. It is distinctly unfair to invite comparison 
not only with what Sardou has done, but with what a critic, enthusiastic in his 
belief in Sardou’s infallibility, believes that his hero might do. The critic 
may, and doeg, assert a great deal ; but he would meet with a greater measure 
of credit if he would reveal the methods of compression that command his 
rather indefinitely grounded admiration. 


It is easy enough to say that Sardou would have done this, that, and the 
other ; but who is the critic, however enterprising, who would go beyond the 
declaration that the French dramatist would do so-and-so, and say how he 
would do it? That man would be critic no longer. Journalism would lose a 
shining light, and dramatic art would gain a neophyte of exceeding promise. 
Who could have imagined that Sydney Seance. then an unknown writer, could 
have boiled Scribe’s three acts down into “In Honour Bound,” a work which 
will go down to posterity as a surpassing example of an English dramatist’s 
power of compression—a play that deserves to rank as a classic, because it is 
perfect in itself, telling a strong dramatic story without an unnecessary 
character, and without a line or a word that could be omitted, except at the: 
expense of the symmetry and completeness of the who!e. 


Perhaps, then, judged by what Sardou, in the opinion of a distinguished 
critic, might do, and Sydney Grundy, in his happiest moment, has done, “‘ The 
Pharisee”’ has to sing exceeding small. There are many reasons why the play 
Miss Wallis and Mr. Malcolm Watson have written together should nog be ex- 
posed to so severe a test. There is no need to contrast it, on the one hand, 
. with the overwhelming success of “Judah” and “ The Middleman,” nor, on the 
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other, with that nauseous abortion, “The Sixth Commandment.” Indeed, there 
are many reasons why “The Pharisee” should appeal to us for more than 
common praise. Admitted, that the last act is unnecessary, judged by any 
lower standard than that of Sardou, an acknowledged master of his craft, the 
final situation in the second act is worked up with remarkable skill and a 
great deal of power. True, that to the practised mind, at least, the opportune 
return of Helmore, and his demand for the re-delivery of the packet, present 
themselves as a rather obvious way out of the difficulty. It cannot be too often 
or too forcibly repeated that it is in the occurrence of the possible and the 
easily foreseen that the dramatist may win his most legitimate triumphs, rather 
than in the unnatural and improbable creation of convenient, if ingeniously 
contrived, coincidence ; and the greater is the credit in the present case to the 


authors for having produced so absorbingly powerful an effect without any 
straining of their privileges. 


The best possible ending, we conceive, should have taken place a few lines 
before the curtain in the second act. When Helmore, who, we know perfectly 
well is going away to die, turns to the woman he has wronged, and, as though 
speaking of an absent person with the details of whose case she is acquainted, 
gets an affirmative answer to his question whether the injured one could 
forgive him, the play is over, and the curtain might well fall on the timid part- 
ing clasp of her hand on his, her husband standing by still and, for ever, happily 
unconscious of the heart tragedy just ending. For ordinary dramatic purposes, 
there is no reason why he should know. Her share in the deception, as in the 
original sin, has been so small and so innocent as to be almost inappreciable ; 
indeed, the most serious fault is her perfectly natural reluctance to lay bare her 
heart when she finds out that she has been the guiltless partner in her father’s 
deception of her husband, and that the terrible truth must come out with the 
added suspicion that she had wilfully entrapped the man she loves, and who 
has trusted her without reserve. Surely a consciousness of her early sin should 
be punishment enough, even without the days and nights of the agony of dread, 
of detection, and shame in the eyesof her husband and child. The cause of the 
evil fades away from sight and life, and it is cruel to the husband to destroy his 
faith by opening his eyes to the bitter truth, and, in his suffering, there is 
further punishment for the unhappy woman, already overwhelmed with woe. 


But the stern morality of the dramatist infected with the Ibsen virus requires 
a higher and less comfortable standard, from which commonplace audiences 
suffer in common with the characters. No form of deception can be innocent, 
and the playwright demands to the last ounce his pound of flesh in tha way of 
relentless retribution for sin. It is nothing to him that even people of the 
highest, or all but the highest morality, would shrink from a self-crucifixion 
involving others in an equally poignant and shameful penalty. This woman 
has been brought up amongst the vilest of the vile, but love, wifehood, and 
maternity have so purified and ennobled her that all are forgotten, or far too 
conscientiously remembered, when the shadow of a lie falls upon her from which 
she can only cleanse herself by embittering, if not shattering, the lives of those 
she loves most dearly. A lofty morality, no doubt, but just a little above the 
level of the ethical understanding vouchsafed to the “plain man.” The erst- 
while soiled dove has become a little 

“Too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.” : 

At the same time, this is ten thousand times better than the tinsel London 
Journal cant of virtue to be found in the melodrama which has just preceded 
“The Pharisee” at the Shaftesbury. The fault tends in the higher and better 
direction, while in developing that idea, as, indeed, throughout the play a 
strenuous and successful effort has been made to preserve an excellent literary 
tone, which must have been to some extent sacrificed in any serious attempt to 
reduce the play to a single act. We do not get so many plays of respectable 
literary and dramatic calibre from comparatively untried dramatists that we can 
affect to disparage their productions by applying an unduly severe standard of 
criticisny although the application of such a standard must in some sort be 
regarded as a compliment to the authors, 





’ If one may judge from the printed reports of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's lec- 
tures on “The Art of Being Rightly Amused at the Play,” that gentleman 
incurs a strong suspicion of being in the same boat with many another craftsnian 
who has attempted to make clear to others the secret that has come so easily to 
him. The gentleman who during the practice of his art glibly tells his audience 
“how it is done,” is rarely as clear in exposition as he is expert in execution, 
and generally winds up by leaving his hearers more muddled than before. 
Something very like this seems to be the case with Mr. Jones. The one portion 
of his subject (which, of course, includes a considerable disquisition on play- 
writing) on which the lecturer is most emphatically earnest is that on which he 
is most hopelessly obscure. The pity is the greater since this relates to a secret 
which has puzzled dramatists in all ages. To what extent is the playwright 
bound to draw upon the realities of life? Any person of average intelligence 
might very well be defied to gather from Mr. Jones’s utterances what Mr. 
<Jones’s opinions are upon this all-important subject, since if the speaker intends 
his words to bear the meaning ordinarily assigned to them by ordinary people, 
he flatly contradicts himself. If one might presume to the extent of trying to 
read between the lines of these enigmatical deliverances, we fancy that Mr. 
Jones is simply telling us overagain what we knew before, that it is the spirit of 
realism we want to get, and that the mere externals are nothing. But how to 
procure the one and assign due prominence only to the other? That is the 
question Mr. Jones can answer far better in his admirable plays than he can, or 
does, on the public platform. But then there are such things as valuable trade 
secrets, so that if he could perhaps he would not. But we will forgive him any 
reticence on that score if he will continue to illustrate his principles in action. 


“In Chancery,” Mr. A. W. Pinero’s eccentric comedy, was revived at Terry's 
‘Theatre on Saturday, November 22, with Mr. Edward Terry in his original 
character of Montague Joliffe, and supported by what should prove a very 
capable cast. The piece is a very laughable one, and should draw good houses. 
It will be fully noticed next month. . 


New plays produced, and important revivals in London, from October 16, 
1890, to November 19, 1890. 


(Revivals are marked thus*). 
25  “Gipsies,” operetta, in one act, libretto by Basil Hood, music by 
Wilfred Bendall. Prince of Wales’. 
25 “Foiled,” three act drama, by Warwick Buckland. St. George’s 
Hall. 
27 “Mystery of The Seven Sisters,” four act drama, by F. A Scud- 
amore. Surrey. ‘ 
27° “Divorcons,” three act comedy, by Sardou and De Najac ; French, 
plays. St. James’s. 
28 “Monsieur Moulon; or, The Shadow of Death,” four act play 
adapted from the French by Charles Hannan. 
1 “Sunlight and Shadow,” original three act play, by R. C. Carton. 
Avenue. 
1 “False Witness” (same as produced at New Cross Hall, October 
28). Parkhurst Theatre, Holloway. 
“Beau Austin,” four act comedy, by W. E. Henley and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. ‘Haymarket. 
8° “Les Révoltées,” one act comedy, by Edmond Gondinet. 
“ST, Autographe,” oneact comedy, by Henri Mielhac. ‘“*Lolotte,” 
one act comedy, by Meilhac and Halévy; French plays. St. 
James’s. 
“Returning the Compliment,” comic operetta, in one act, written 
by Otto Waldau and F. Grove Palmer, music by Henry J.Wood. 
Park Hall, Camden Town. 
“Smoke,” comedietta, by Benjamin Webster, Junr. Opera 
Comique. 
“Two Recruits,” original play, in three acts, by Frank Wyatt" 
Toole’s. 





17 
19 


“T’Ami des Femmes,” five act comedy, by Alexandre Damas ; 
French plays. St. James's. : : 

“Called Back,” play, in four acts, by Hugh Conway and J. Comyns- 
Carr. Haymarket. 

“May and December,” farcical comedy, in three acts, founded by 
Sydney Grundy on his joint adaptation with Joseph Mackay of 
“ La Petit: Marquise,” of Meilhac and Halévy. Comedy. 


. “Puck,” fairy extravaganza “after dinner” version of a “ Mid~ 


summer Night’s Dream.” Lyric Opera House, Hammersmith. 
“The Pharisee,” original play, in three acts, by Malcolm Watson 
and Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis. Shaftesbury. 
“ Antony and Cleopatra,” Shakespeare’s five act tragedy. Princess’s, 


In the Provinces, from October 16, 1890, to November 18, 1890. 


23 
25 
27 
28 


31 
31 


7 
8 
13 
17 
18 


“The Dark Past,” four act melodrama, by Frank Price. T.R., 
Barnsley. 

“ Qur Tutor,” farce in one act, by Abbey Wood. Assembly Rooms, 
Leytonstone. 

“Dolly,” comic opera, in two acts, book by John Bannister, music 
by Herr Pelzer. H. M. Theatre, Carlisle. 

“ False Witness,” four-act drama, adapted by Arthur Shirley and 
Maurice Gally from the French. New Cross Public Hall. 

“'The Workbox,” one-act play by Tom Craven. T. R. Worcester. 

“Baby ” ; A warning to mesmerists, one act play, by Lady Violet 
Greville. T.R., Brighton. 

“Her First Appearance,” monologue, by Haslingden Russell. 

* Royal Court, Liverpool. 

“ Matrimony,” four act comedy-drama, dramatisation by Charles 
Cameron of Wilkie Collins’s ‘“‘ Man and Wife.” New Cross Hall. 

“My General,” original comedy, in three acts, by Stephanie 
Forrester (Mrs. Colonel Thompson). The Royal, Ryde, I.W. 

“ Hymen Wins,” whimsical absurdity, in one act, by Wilford F. 
Field. Public Rooms, Southall. 

“The Widow,” three act farcical comedy, by A. G. Bagot. Windsor 
Theatre. 


In Paris from October 14, 1890, to November 18, 1890 


Oct. 


16 


“Le Deputé Leveau,’ four-act comedy, by Jules Lemaitre. 
Vaudeville. 

“Le iMaitre; a study of peasants,” in three scenes, by Jean 
Jullien. Nouveautés. 

“Cléopitre,” five act drama, by Victorien Sardou and Emile 
Moreau, music by Xavier Leroux. Porte St. Martin. 

“Ma Cousine,” comedy, in three acts, by Henri Meilhac. Varietés. 

“ Roméo et Juliette,” drama in five acts and in verse, adapted from 
Shakespeare by Georges Lefévre, music by Francis Thomé. Odéon. 

“L’ Age Critique,” five act play, by Arthur Byl. Menus Plaisirs. 

“L’Egyptienne,” spectacular comic opera, in three acts, book by 
M.M. Chivot,-Nuitter and Beaumont, music by Charles Lecocq. 
Folies-Dramatiques. 


“‘La Parisienne,” three act comedy, by Henri Bocque. Francais. 

“Miss Helyett,” operetta, in three acts, book by Maxime 
Boucheron, music by Audran. Bouffes-Parisiens. 

“ Dernier Amour,” play in four acts by Georges Ohnet. Gymnase. 








